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The Miracle of the Movie 














REAL ART FROM THE FILM 


Courtenay Foote as Gabriel the Ascetic, in Lois Weber's film-drama, “The Hypocrites.” The develop- 
ment of the photo-play as an art-form as well as its amazing commercial expansion is described on 
page 7. 
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The New Year 


AN is a conventional animal. He thinks one 

thing on the Fourth of July, another at Easter, 
another at Thanksgiving. When he hears of a par- 
ticular death, he grieves, though he knows that 
thousands die daily. He is a likable creature, but a 
machine. Something like this, though infinitely 
better expressed, passed through the mind of one of 
the great on January Ist, 1826, whereupon he put it 
in his journal. The journal of Sir Walter is one of 
the books that inspire, that nourish, that one never 
exhausts. Says Scott: 


A year has passed—another has commenced. 
These solemn divisions of time influence our feel- 
ings as they recur. Yet there is nothing in it; 
for every day in the year closes a twelfth-month 
as well as the 3lst of December. The latter day 
is only the solemn pause, as when a guide, show- 
ing a wild and mountainous road, calls on a party 
to pause and look back at the scenes which they 
have just passed. 

Yes, every day is a day of beginning, and a day 
of doom; a day of tragedy, and a day of new life; : 
day of disillusion, and a day of hope. How little is 
man, and how much! Everything is true, and its 
opposite also. In the midst of upheaval, philosophy 
steadies and comforts, philosophy that finds sermons 
in stones, sorrow in sunlight, and in everything some 
degree of happiness. 


Megaphones 


AVING, in the preceding editorial, written a 





sermon, we are compelled to reflect upon P. L. | 


The preceding editorial is one that every reader of 
Harper’s WEEKLY can understand. P. L. is some- 
what suspicious of editorials that everybody can 
understand. Writing in The New Republic, with 
graciousness and skill, about the perpetrator of these 
lines, he says: 


Once you might have supposed his aim was to 
make subtleties clear to the subtle. Now he 
began to write as if he wanted the deaf to 
hear Henceforth he would address his 
contemporaries through a megaphone. 

A truth it is, though unwelcome, that only the large- 
calibre person can be at once subtle and universal. 
The smaller person must choose. If he believes his 
own subtleties to have value, perhaps he may guard 
them sacredly, putting these subtleties carefully to- 
gether, all his life, adding six volumes, or seven, to 
the world’s store. If, on the other hand, he con- 
cludes that the world is not in need of such minor 





art he may prefer some other occupation, such as 
Who 


sorrow, beyond consolation, if from an artist com- 


raising potatoes or promoting causes. can 
pletely minor is produced a commonplace but in- 
dustrious laborer in the vegetable garden of the mob? 


Surgeons and Grammar 


A PROSPEROUS and also in other ways admirable 

publication is Life. Its most pronounced 
frailties are morbidity about medicine and hatred of 
Jews. That urbane and wise commentator, E. 8. 
Martin, wrote to his editor, genially asking if Life 
objected to the work of such surgeons as Dr. Blake 
in France; whereupon the editor replied: 


Life has in the past—and may in the future— 
criticize surgeons for their cruelty to animals, 
their unnecessary operations and their excessive 
charges. 

But it never has—and will not in the future— 
deny their good work. 


What shall we say, we who wish to rejoice at even 
a crumb of concession from Life to the doctors, and 
yet wish wholly to reject the English construction in 
which the concession is made? Probably no more 
enthusiasm for medicine or surgery can be expected 
from so long-settled a policy. As grammar, however, 
has never been made a crusade by Life, there may 
on that point be expected changes of policy much 
more sweeping. 


Happiness and Aggression 


NE of the leaders of the French Revolution ob- 
served, “Happiness is a new idea in Europe.” 
One of the arguments one runs across most often in 
the Prussian pro-war literature is that to consider 
happiness is worthy only of tradesmen, pacifists, and 
other petty-minded men. The war and aggression 
arguments of today differ little from the views of 
the continental aristocrats before the great revolu- 
tion in France,the main purpose of which was to prove 
that the common people existed and were not to 
have their whole lives sacrificed to phrases covering 
the lust of dominion and oppression. Oligarchy 
means immoral government. The same revolution- 
ary leader whose remark leads this editorial said, 
“To reign innocently is impossible’, and what he 
said of an absolute king is true of an absolute caste. 
The present war, if the Allies win, will probably be 
followed promptly by revolutions in all countries 
in which the people do not govern themselves. 
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) Democracy and Defense 


| Pig year, a volume by the expert on foreign 
affairs, Sir Harry Johnston, was ignored in all 
the German papers, following orders of the German 
government. Why? Johnston was telling how Ger- 
many, for whom he has much admiration, eould re- 
duce the prejudice against her, and he suggested that 
Metz be ceded back to France. In that suggestion 
he only expressed what Bismarck foresaw, but the 
government of 1913 would not permit the subject 
even to be mentioned. On the other hand, look at 
England. Speeches by many peace advocates con- 
stantly and earnestly urge men not to fight. In 
other words, Germany, in time of peace, forbids 
review of a proposal of which her government dis- 
approves, and England, in the midst of a mighty 
war, allows people to agitate against enlistment. 
Can it surprise us then that Lord Salisbury said in 
the House of Lords, in 1900, “I do not believe in 
the perfection of the British Constitution as an in- 
strument of war’? The British Constitution ex- 


presses the feeling that was put by Milton in one | 


line: 
Man over man God made not lord.” 

It was nearly sixty years ago that Bismarck said 
he did not know where England was rushing since 
the ring of oligarchy was taken out of her nose. The 
present war is to decide whether oligarchy is needed 
for self-defense, or whether the world is ready for 
such international agreements as will protect the 
most peaceable and democratic of countries from the 
aggression of any warlike autocracy. 


Exile 


i ion invasion of Belgium, the burning of her 

cities, the seizing of hostages, the slaughter of 
people, the exile of myriads, all these things carry 
us back to that other exile complained of with death- 
less eloquence by a small nation centuries ago: 

By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down. 
Yes we wept when we remembered Zion. 

We are clean cut off How then can we 
live? Our bones are dried up; and our hope is 
lost. 

Zion is become a wilderness, Jerusalem a deso- 
lation. Our holy and our beautiful house, where 
our fathers praised Thee, is burned with fire; 
and all our pleasant places are laid waste. 

Because the triumphant religion of the West found 
its beginning among these people, the sorrows sung 
upon their harps have never lost their echo. Fatuous 
indeed is it to prophecy what lies hidden in the womb 
of time; yet one cannot but wonder whether this 
invasion, the most dramatic crime in modern days, 
may not by future genius be given a form whereby 
the story shall pass on with emotion from age to 
age. And will the sympathy of the world, now 
aroused, end when the invader is driven back? Or 
will it persist until the fair fields and towns of 
Belgium, her industries and peaceful dwellers, have 
received from the outer world help as long as help 
is due? Some keen minds declare that aid but pro- 
lengs and encourages the war. No; this battle is 
of ideas; the horror inherited will be more relieved, 
more compensated, according to how truly all and 
every one of us, after the war, shall think and feel; 
end therefore we must not harden our hearts and let 
die in us sympathy for those who have done no 
wrong. Moreover, sympathy that does not hold out 








food and warmth is barren sympathy indeed. The 
need is perhaps even greater in Poland than in 
Belgium, though it is as yet harder to bring relief 
and it is very great also in Servia. What the 
United States can do to keep alive fellow 
feeling in a stricken world she owes it to herself to do. 
And a touching aspect of this situation is that, since 
Turkey was called by Germany into the war, 
Palestine is again one of the most pitiable sufferers. 
Again she, like Belgium, like Poland, like Servia, is 
driven to exclaim: 
How then can we live? 


The Human Mind. 


iJ was in July, 1912, that the Czar and the Kaiser 
asserted at Port Baltic that the formation of the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente had furnished 
a safeguard against war. 


Distinctions 


i the popular mind, Bismarck, the Kaiser, von 
Treitschke, von Clausewitz, Nietzsche and Bern- 
hardi, seem all jumbled together as creators of Ger- 
man aggressiveness. A few distinctions are easily 
made. 

Bernhardi, who is relatively unimportant, von 
Treitschke, who has dominated German political 
philosophy, and von Clausewitz, who created modern 


| military science, all believe in war for its own sake, 


and all disbelieve in what most of us call morals. 

The Kaiser is partly of this school, but is kept 
from belonging to it altogether because of his in- 
terests in business, science, and foreign affairs. — 

Bismarck disliked the school intensely, although 
the members of the school can and do cite his acts as 
justification for part of their ideas. 

Nietzsche is the most misunderstood of them all, 
but like Bismarck it is natural he should be mis- 
understood. “At the court of Prussia”, said he with 
scorn, “I fear that Herr von Treitschke is looked upon 
as deep.” Again: “The so-called armed peace that 
prevails at present in all countries is a sign of a 
bellicose disposition, of a disposition that trusts 
neither itself nor its neighbors, and partly from 
hate, partly from fear, refuses to lay down its 
weapons.” 

Of this list, Bismarck and Nietzsche are the most 
difficult for the simple mind to understand. 


Brevity and the Public. 


HAT Bernhardi is so much better known than 
the great men whose thoughts he rewrites is 

not surprising. Just as he scarcely more than rewrites 
Clausewitz on the military side, so on his philo- 
sophic side he is the mere echo of von Treitschke. 
But Bernhardi is short and the public must have 
what it can read in running. In fairness, however, 
another consideration should be brought in. 
hardi is alive and a member of the General Staff, 
and the other two are dead; and the publie likes to 
be heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time. 


Creative Thought Required 


‘igor sinking of the Scharnhorst brings to mind one 

of the most interesting men in the development 
of the present system of warfare in Europe. What 
Clausewitz described with such completeness had its 
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birth in the mind of General Scharnhorst. Of that 
General, the military authority par excellence 
of the modern world, Clausewitz, says “General 
Scharnhorst whose handbook is the 
best ever written on the art of war.” It was 
under this man (whose name is known to most Amer- 
icans only since the ship named for him took part in 
the recent fights off South America) that Clausewitz 
studied, and from him he received the idea, which he 
so fully elaborated, that modern principles of war 
must be worked out from the point of view of whole 
nations in arms, instead of armies limited in size. 
Scharnhorst and Clausewitz grew out of the victories 
of Napoleon and the effort of Prussia to find an 
answer. The shades of those two thinkers stood be- 
hind Moltke and Bismarck in 1866 and 1870, and 





their doctrines are now being tried out in Flanders, | 


Poland, and Galicia. After the war, if victory is 
with the Allies, the desire will be for men who can 
think out systems of defense that will not mean 


militarism, and relations between states that will | 


make it impossible for one nation to bring about a 
situation where other countries must submit or fight. 
Clausewitz and Scharnhorst were not accidents. 
They were the products of a situation. May the 
right men be found to solve complicated problems for 
a new era with genius equal to theirs! 


Magic 


HOUGH called a fantastic comedy, it is full of 
significance. It is Chesterton’s first play. 
Listen to the opening note. A cloaked figure is seen 
seated amid thin young trees in a rainy twilight. 
There enters a young gir! singing: 
Patricia: Oh, who are you? 
Stranger: Ah! Who am I? 
He commences to mutter to himself and maps out 
the ground with his staff: 
I have a hat, but not to wear; 
I wear a sword, but not to slay; 
And ever in my bag I bear 
A pack of cards, but not to play. 





Patricia: What are you? What are you saying? 

Stranger: It is the language of the fairies, O 
daughter of Eve! 

Patricia: But I never thought fairies were like | 


you. Why, you are taller than I am! 

Stranger: We are of such stature as we will. But 
the elves grow small not large when they would mix 
with mortals. 


Patricia: You mean they are beings greater than 
we are. 
Stranger: Daughter of men, if you would see a 


fairy as he truly is, look for his head above all the | 


stars and his feet amid the floors of the sea. 
You look for them in acorns and in toad stools and 
wonder that you never see them. 
Patricia: But you come in the size and shape of a 
man. 
Stranger: 
Can you form the least guess of where it leads? 
No, nor can you at any point in the story. Through- 
out the story is surprise, yet it is logical, and it holds 
the reader. 
were sufficiently well put on by one who understands 
subtle effects, how drama can be made of atmosphere, 
and of suggested thought. 


What They Mean 


F three terms much in use in the United States 

there are probably no more exact definitions pos- 
sible than those of Gladstone, who defined liberalism 
as “trust of the people, tempered by prudence”; con- 
servatism as “distrust of the people tempered by 
fear”; and a radical as “a liberal in earnest’’. 


Repartees 


ROM London, Canada, comes a 

shows, among other things, humorous 
ancedotes and replies exist in families. Lincoln's 
answer to the clergyman about General Grant’s 
whiskey is of course well known to all Americans. 
Evident is its cousinship to the incident in this com- 
munication: 


letter that 
how 


To the Editor of Harper’s WEEKLY: 

You practically invite your readers to pester 
you with their favorite historical chestnuts. I 
therefore venture to send you the following 
hoary old anecdote, with which you are probably 
familiar: 

Pitt: (Speaking to George II about General 
Wolfe) Your Majesty, Wolfe is indubitably mad. 

George II: He is, is he? Then I wish to God 
he’d bite the rest of my generals. 

W. H. Cronyn. 


When J. B. Rousseau handed Voltaire a poem on 


| immortality, Voltaire replied, “This is a letter that 


” 


will never reach its address.”” The same idea appears 
in several historical witticisms. 

Not so, however, the reply of Voltaire to the wig 
maker, which, as far as we are aware, is unique. Our 
wig maker wrote a tragedy and sent it to Voltaire, 
whom he addressed as “dear confrére.” 

Voltaire replied: “Master Andre, make wigs, al- 


| ways wigs, nothing but wigs; make wigs, always 


wigs, nothing but wigs,’ and repeated these exact 
sentences until he had filled four pages. 

One reader sends in as a favorite of his a retort 
by the Duke of Wellington. A woman, presuming 


| on a wholly inadequate acquaintance, called out to 


him in a crowded room: “Arthur, weren’t you sur- 
prised when you won the battle of Waterloo?” 

“Egad, Madam,” replied the Duke, “not half so 
much surprised as I am now.” 

A German sympathizer, exulting over the sinking 
of British vessels in neutral waters by German mines, 
asked: “How’s this? Does Britain rule the waves?” 

“Yes,” his vis-a-vis replied, “and Germany waives 
the rules.” 

In close proximity in the press appeared the news 
of German requisitions on Belgium for cash, food, 
cattle, and supplies, and also, from Berlin, the official 
statement that the Germans were not interfering 
with American plans for the relief of the Belgians. 

“What do do you think of that?” asked an indig- 


| nant American. 


Because I would speak with a woman. | 


It would hold the spectator also if it | 


“T think it’s bloody irony.” 

Was it Lady Randolph Churchill who made answer 
to a man who somewhat indelicately praised her 
beautiful hands? This Englishman touched her hand 
lightly and quoted: 

“Hands that the fate of empire might have 
swayed.” 

The lady at once replied: 

“Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre.” 





























Poisoners of Public Health 


By GEORGE CREEL 


With Drawing by Oliver Herford 


IX hundred thousand people die each year in the 

United States whose lives might have been saved 

by prompt or proper treatment. An equal number 
may be set down to represent the victims of avoidable 
invalidism. These conditions are largely due to the 
criminal activity of the patent medicine industry. 
Surely, in view of these attested figures, it may 
be said safely that there is no more important question 
before American citizenship today than ways and 
means of crushing this criminal traffic in human life and 
happiness. 

It is not alone that the ghoulish business preys so 
savagely on credulity and despair, robbing the sick of 
treasured savings, aiding the progress of disease, tor- 
menting with false hopes, making rickety children and 
filling graves with wretched gulls. Indictment enough, 
but it is only one phase of a degrading and corruptive 
process. 

The patent medicine poisoners, through the millions 
spent in advertising, have injected a new note of venal- 
ity into the newspaper situation, and with this hired 
publicity as a medium, are exercising a sinister control 
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over those public servants who make, enforce and 
interpret our laws. 


4 


The Food and Drugs act, passed in 1906, has had its 
teeth drawn one by one, until now it has about as much 
bite as a canton flannel dog. Dr. Harvey Wiley, head 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, tried to make the law do 
some of the things that were intended, and it may be 
remembered that the food adulterators and drug 
poisoners were sufficiently powerful to gain the support 
of the Department of Agriculture and the President of 
the United States in securing Dr. Wiley’s discharge. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, probably out of that strict regard 
for property rights which is so dis- 
tinguishing a characteristic of American 
jurisprudence, has also 
contributed a decision 
that hamstrung an al- 
ready wobbling law. It 
held that the Food and 
Drugs Act does not ap- 
ply to statements, false 4 
or otherwise, regarding 
the curative effects of 















medicinal preparations, but that it governs only misstate- 
ments regarding composition or place of manufacture. 

In plain words, nothing can be done to the baby 
soothing syrup fakers for selling their mixture of 
morphin and alcohol to ignorant mothers and careless 
nurses unless they lie about the amount of alcohol or 
morphin, or suppress the true place of manufacture. 
With all due respect to the high tribunal of the land, 
this decision must be regarded as a first aid to fraud 
and murder. 

As a further proof of the power of blood money, when 
massed in quantity, there may be cited the increasingly 
successful resistance to necessary and intelligent medi- 
cal legislation. For several years Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma, has been trying tc bring about the creation 
of a Department of Public Heaith. All that his bill 
contemplates is the unification of the various federal 
agencies affecting the public health, so that these activi- 
ties may be stripped of confused and duplicated effort, 
and given certainty and projectile force. 
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The patent medicine poisoners want confusion, in- 
direction and uncertainty. Therefore we have seen the 
formation of a body called the National League for 
Medical Freedom, with organizers in every 
state, page advertisements in great dailies, 
and a powerful lobby in Washington. The 
very personnel of the original 
organizers of the League 
proves it to be the work 
largely of those choice scoun- 


drels who have been 
most exposed as 
frauds and charlatans, 
* whe have been able 
to get a large body of sincere enthusiasts to work with 
them, and yet such is their strength that they have 
succeeded in blocking not only the Owen bill, but other 
important health legislation. Its lobbies are maintained 
in state capitals, as well as in Washington, and there 
can be no just estimate of the harm that this opposition 
has done. 

Today the Food and Drugs act is almost a joke. It 
writes down a list of things—alcohol, morphin, opium, 
cocaine, hasheesh, acetanilid and a few others—and 
rules that preparations containing these substances 
shall so state on the label. Not in any respect does it 
forbid the sale of admitted poisons or patent swindles, 
and when the manufacturer has complied with the label 
requirement, the kindly government permits him to 
cover up the label with a legend, “Guaranteed Under 
the Food and Drugs Act.” To an unsuspecting public, 
this guarantee seems to cover the medicine’s claims to 
curative properties, and so the law has really helped the 
swindlers. 


The fight against the poisoners, then, is not only a 
fight for physical health, but also for political health. 
The industry is a cancer that sends its filaments into 
every department of American activity. A “crusade” 
is not the thing. We have had crusades, and after the 
excitement died down, the evil was found to be even 


















~ More inpregnably intrenched in a new position. Whcn 


Samuel Hopkins Adams, writing for Collier’s in 1905 
and 1906, tore the mask from quacks and quack- 
ery, it did not seem that the fraud could survive his ter- 
rific exposures. Yet it did. 

The Postoffice Department, by denying the use of the 
mails through the issuance of fraud orders, has done 
away with a number of notorious scoundrels who had 
been preying on the wretched for years. Among those 
who were cast into the outer darkness may be mentioned 
Rupert Wells, the cancer cure faker of St. Louis who 
made a specialty of advertising in religious papers; 
the Chamlees of St. Louis and Los Angeles, who claimed 
to cure cancer with “an island plant”; the Curry Cancer 
cure of Lebanon, Ohio, which worked with cocaine and 
opium; the Bye family, those “balmy oil” vultures; 
the Toxo-Absorbent Cancer cure, and the Drs. Mixer 
cancer fakes. 

The passing of these sordid rascals, however, made 
no more than a ripple on the surface of fraud. For 
every one that has been put out of business, a score has 
arisen to take the vacant places. 

In 1905, Mr. Adams estimated that American people 
spent $75,000,000 a year on patent medicines. In 1908, 
the British Medical Association attempted a similar 
estimate with regard to England. Great Britain re- 
quires every proprietary medicine to carry a stamp, 
and from the revenues derived, the sum of $15,000,000 
was reached as the amount spent annually on nostrums 
by the British public. Nothing is more safe to say than 
that the annual toll taken by the poisoners in the 
United States is more than fifty millions, to put it at 
its most conservative figure. 

Every cent of this staggering total is worse than 
wasted. A large percentage of the patent medicines 
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contains alcohol or some insidious drug, the wretched 
victims waking from their dream of health to find 
themselves shattered in body and slaves to some vile 
habit. When not actually menacing, the medicines are 
so entirely worthless as to be laughable were it not for 
the criminal greed behind them and the ills that they 
aggravate. 


P RACTICALLY all of the catarrh cures put their de- 

pendence upon cocaine, the “baby soothers” rely on 
opium or morphin, the headache cures are based on the 
deadly acetanilid, and the “tonics” are made up of 
very cheap “booze” that puts many an ardent temper- 
ance advocate on the road to dipsomania. In the list 
of arrant swindles may be mentioned perfumed vase- 
line as a cure for blindness, sugar and salt and water 
as a sovereign remedy for consumption, laxative pills 
for deafness, sugar of milk for tumors, vaseline and 
witch-hazel for cancer, electric belts for impaired 
virility, etc. ete. 

Those who are well and strong cannot possibly come 
to any exact appreciation of the real horror of the 
patent medicine evil, for they are unable to understand 
the dethronement of intelligence that comes with sick- 
ness; the pitiful, desperate nature of the average quest 
for health. Educated and illiterate alike fall victims 
to the passion of hope that is excited by the glowing 
promises of the patent medicine advertisement. 

The intent to deceive and to cheat runs its scaly 
length through the whole industry. It is the ghastliest 
of lies, the cruelest of swindles, a vicious and calculated 
murder of the public health. The newspapers that 
accept the advertisements know this, officeholders who 
protect the industry know it, the smooth, heartless 
knaves behind the frauds know it, and the United 
States government knows it best of all. 

This is proved by the action of the Department of 
Agriculture in deciding that after November 1, 1916, 
the guarantee of the Food and Drugs act shall not be 
used on any label whatsoever. 

An even greater proof is afforded by the action of the 
United States government in the Philippine Islands, 
for under a ruling adopted in 1914, patent medicines 
are practically barred from our Pacific possessions. 

Should Congress put this law into effect in the 
United States, the patent medicine industry would not 
endure a year or even a month. Its secrecy would be 
destroyed and its lying advertisements eliminated, and 
without these two aids to successful fraud they could 
not sell a package. 


T HESE Philippine regulations are what the people of 

the United States must have. It is the ideal law and 
the goal to which all effort must be directed. In the 
meantime, while pressure is concentrating on Congress, 
there is work that the cities may do. 

In New York today, by way of example, Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater has discovered a simple and effective means 
of attacking the patent medicine poisoners. This is the 
order which he has devised and which has all the binding 
effect of a law: 


No proprietary or patent medicine manufactured, 
prepared, or intended, for internal human use, 
shall be held, offered for sale, sold or given away, 
in the City of New York until the following re- 
quirements shall, in each instance, have been met. 

The names of the ingredients of every such med- 
icine shall be registered in the Department of Health 


in such manner as the Regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Health may prescribe. 

The expression “proprietary or patent medicine”, 
for the purposes of this section, shall be taken to 
mean and include every medicine or medicinal com- 
pound manufactured, prepared, or intended, for in- 
ternal human use, the name, composition, or defi- 
nition of which is not to be found in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary, or 
which does not bear the name of each ingredient 
conspicuously, clearly, and legibly set forth, in 
English, on the outside of each bottle, box, or pack- 
age, in which the said medicine or medicinal com- 
pound, is held, offered for sale, sold or given away. 

The provisions of this section shall not, however, 
apply to any medicine or medicinal compound sold 
or given away upon the written prescription of a 
duly licensed physician, provided that such medi- 
cine or medicinal compound, be sold or given away 
to or for the use of the person for whom it shall have 
been prescribed, and provided, also, that the said 
prescription shall have been filed at the establish- 
ment or place where such medicine or medicinal 
compound, is sold or given away, in chronological 
order according to the date of the receipt of such 
prescription at such establishment or place. 

Every such prescription shall remain so filed for 
a period of five years. 


Innocent enough, seemingly, and yet were lyddite 
dropped in their midst it could not create more terror 
in the patent medicine camp than that order. To 
explain, all patent medicines must register their formu- 
las in the Department of Health unless the manufac- 
turers set forth the contents in plain English on each 
package. 


OW the Department of Health operates a very effi- 
cient bureau of chemistry. When formulas are regis- 
tered, Dr. Goldwater’s chemist will look them over 
to see just what they are and what they are good for. 
If formulas are not registered, but contents set forth 
on the labels, the chemists will have such packages 
purchased and subjected to the same tests as the formu- 
las. In either event, fraud can be determined, and the 
Department of Health has all necessary power to order 
arrest and command prosecution. 

What Dr. Goldwater has done can be copied by the 
health commissioner in any city with an equal amount 
of public spirit and moral courage. 

It may be urged that the smaller communities cannot 
afford to maintain a department of chemistry. In such 
case, the health commissioner will need only to write 
to Dr. Goldwater, to the United States Department of 
Public Health in Washington, or to the Council of Phar- 
macy and Chemistry of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, and full reports on every patent 
medicine will be forthcoming. 

This, then, is the task of the cities. It is, of course, 
a somewhat involved and very tedious attack, but it will 
serve while public opinion is at work on Congress. First 
and foremost, the Owen bill should be passed in order 
that one central Department of Health may do for 
human beings what the Department of Agriculture now 
does for cattle and crops. 

Then the passage of the Philippines law, putting an 
end to lies and swindles, and along with this such new 
activity in the Postoffice Department as will close the 
mails to manufacturers and newspapers who utter false 
and misleading statements with regard to any remedy. 

Such, in brief, is a tentative outline of campaign. 


In the Next Issue 


Mr. Creel will go into the details of the patent medicine industry, holding to the light individual poisons 
which are being fed to the public in the guise of cure-alls and infallible specifics. 
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The Miacic of 
the Movie 


By 
W. P LAWSON 





Marley’s ghost appearing to Scrooge. Scene from photo-play version of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol”, showing 
the use of the “illusion” feature. 


CANNY citizen annoyed by prate 

of the power and majesty of the 

law remarked once that if they’d 
only let him make the songs of the 
people he should worry, or words to that 
effect. If he were with us now it is 
probable that he would stand back of 
his statement still—with the substitution 
of “movies” for “songs.” And he would 
not be far wrong. For however you 
figure it there is no dodging the fact 
that while laws are always in the long 
run the product of public opinion, public 
opinion itself is created by various 
humble but effective influences of which 
the movie, as we know it today, is in- 
variably “among those present”. Ex- 
cepting the home, the press, and the 
schoolroom the movie has been called 
the most potent existing factor in the 
shaping of the national mind and morals. 

For the last five and a half years the 
moral incidence of the motion picture 
has been guided by the National Board 
of Censorship, an organization founded 
upon a voluntary codperative agreement 
between film manufacturers and the 
People’s Institute of New York. The 
continued effectiveness of the arrange- 
ment, which has been more than once 
held up as a gratifying example of a 
great business working with real repre- 
sentatives of the people to the people’s 
undoubted advantage, is threatened by 
the activities of various state and city 
boards of censors created under the 
police power of the communities in 
which they exist. 

In Harper’s Weexty for December 
nineteenth the situation was summed 
up editorially and the desirability of an 
immediate and uncompromising expres- 
sion of public opinion on the subject 
indicated. It was stated that a test case 
would come up in Ohio during the 1915 
session of the Ohio legislature, when 
the repeal of the existing law providing 


for a state board of censors is voted 
upon. 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle in the 
way of fully realizing the true im- 
portance of the film story as a social 
force and the consequent need of an 
adequate and uniform system of regu- 
lation is _the overnight, mushroom 
growth of the industry. Any one old 
enough to vote is old enough to remem- 
ber when the movie was not. As a 
business we may say that the film is 
scarcely adolescent; fourteen going on 
fifteen might be termed its age. 


HIS does not mean that men were 

not working on the problem for years 
before this. Since 1829, when Ferdinand 
Pleateau proudly exhibited his Pheno- 
kistoscope (its a safe bet he had no 
publicity or advertising manager) to an 
admiring world inventors have amused 
themselves in spare moments by experi- 
menting with the physiological phenom- 
enon called “the persistence of human 
vision.” The fact that the retina of the 
eye has the property of retaining for the 
tenth of a second the impression of an 
image after the object which has pro- 
duced it has disappeared makes it evi- 
dent that when an image is placed be- 
fore our eyes ten times in a second the 
idea of disconuity is lost and the images 
appear to be in continual evidence. That 
was the fundamental principle of the 
whole business. And the pleasant 
dalliance of inventors with its various 
phenomena was for a long time looked 
upon as a mere scientific pastime un- 
worthy the notice of practical men. 

Even when in 1893 Edison exhibited 
his Kinetograph and for the first time 
in history demonstrated the possibility 
of a commercial exploitation of the 
principle, capital did not get over- 
excited. And while individuals and 


small companies gradually took up the 
idea and crude picture shows held in 
barns and lofts and old stores became 
fairly popular, it was not until 1905 
that some inkling of the possibilities of 
the new business filtered through the 
brains of more than a few men. And 
not until 1907, when Edison established 
his patents and licensed a number of 
cther companies, did the industry break 
into the rapid forward rush that is as 
yet unexhausted and that has made it 
the marvel of the new century. 

The development of the movie during 
the past eight years is a phenomenon 
which should impel ancient Aladdin—if 
he knows about it—to turn over in his 
grave. It is without parallel or com- 
parison. It would challenge the elasti- 
city of the imagination were there not 
the facts to chain us to actuality. In 
1914, up to the beginning of December, 
American manufacturers have turned 
out no less than ten thousand separate 
reels of negative film from each of which 
reels thirty five “positive” copies, on an 
average, are made. The standard reel 
is 1000 feet long, which makes 360,000,- 
000 feet of film all told, including both 
the originals and copies! About 68,000 
miles of motion pictures—enough to go 
round the globe a little less than three 
times. In one year less a month! 

The cost of producing the ordinary 
sort of originals is at least $2.00 a foot. 
This means $20,000,000 spent in making 
the negative reels alone. The 350,000,- 
000 of copies cost four cents a foot, 
which totals $17,000,000 for these. Al- 
together $37,000,000 spent in the manu- 
facture of films in eleven months. Some 
figures! Yes, and they are not all. For 
this estimate does not take into account 
the special feature projects recently be- 
come an important factor in the film in- 
dustry, on a single one of which may be 
spent, as in the case of a much adver- 
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Administration building and outdoor studios at Universal City, Cal., a town of 15,000, near Los Angeles. This 
is the only town in the world built solely for motion picture productions. 


tised seven reel drama now playing, as 
high as $300,000. 

It is estimated that there are today 
between seventeen and eighteen thou- 
sand motion picture theatres in the 
United States, to which more than ten 
million people go daily. A commission 
appointed by the Mayor of Cleveland 
in 1913 reported that one sixth of the 
population of that city went to movie 
shows at least once a 
day. During the sum- 
mer months of 1914 
the National Board of 
Censorship _ estimated 
that in New York City 
between 850,000 and 
900,000 people — one 
seventh of the total 
population — attended 
the motion picture 
theatres daily. Admis- 
sion receipts total in 
1914 (to December 
first) approximately 
$319,000,000 for the 
movie theatres of the 
country. 

Over $500,000,000 of 
actual capital has been 
invested in the business 
of making and exhibit- 
ing films in the United 
States. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand em- 
ployees find in it a 
means of livelihood. In- 
cluding all its ramifications and affilia- 
tions the industry is called the fifth 
largest in the land, and the total value of 
the property and good will of it all is 
practically inestimable. 

The best known actors and actresses 
and the most famous writers serve ’be- 
neath its standard. It ransacks the 
corners of the earth for sensations, it 
digs into the grave of the buried past, 
it searches every nook and cranny of 
life for new and interesting material. 
Its scope is as broad as the interests and 
occupations of mankind. Nature, art, 
history, science, industry, education, 
sociology—no subject is too great or too 
small, too simple or too abstruse to be 
caught and fixed upon the greedy screen. 

Is it a flower shown growing, or the 
clash and roar of fighting armies, or a 
diver on the ocean’s bed, or an aeroplane 
in the clouds, or a giant crane depicted 
in action to catch the trade of foreign 
buyers, or the cholera germ isolated and 
shown, or the delicate finger movements 
of some world-famous surgeon perform- 
ing an operation that will be studied 
by students around the world! All men 
and all matter pays tribute to the new 
genius. 


Indoor motion 


In the movie game all the world’s a 
stage and a considerable part of the 
world is a daily audience. Is it any 
wonder that this ubiquitous visitor to 
all homes and all minds and all hearts 
should be credited by the discerning 
with a vast actual and potential power 
for good or evil, with a supreme in- 
fluence upon public sentiment and public 
morality? 





picture scene. 


That much is now generally con- 
ceded. But just how vital and far- 
reaching this power is and in exactly 
what manner it may ultimately best be 
directed toward constructive social ends, 
are things more difficult to agree upon. 
Even the National Board of Censor- 
ship, which has been working on the sub- 
ject for nearly six years, admits that it 
is only on the threshold of its ideal of 
analysing the character and extent of 
the movie’s influence in all its phases 
and formulating permanent standards 
for the constructive direction of this 
force. 

“We have always been tolerant in 
censoring films,” said a member of the 
board. “We reject or cut only when we 
are certain that the effect of a picture 
would be to offend public morality. The 
picture always gets the benefit of the 
doubt. In judging films we want first 
of all to be sure of our ground. Yet 
all the time we are working on the 
broader analytical and constructive 
aspects of our problem. We are adding 
yearly to our store of knowledge in the 
philosophy of criticism. We are begin- 
ning to appreciate some of the more 
subtle effects of the different classes of 


motion pictures on the individual. 

“Tl tell you an incident that came 
under my notice not long ago, because 
it seems to me typical of a certain kind 
of constructive spiritual influence of 
the film whose importance we are just 
beginning to appreciate. I was sitting 
in a motion picture theatre in Toledo, 
Ohio, waiting for the first reel of ‘Les 
Miserables’ to begin. I noticed two 
couples directly in front 
of me, one a middle 
aged man and his wife 
talking about their 
neighbors, the other a 
boy and girl talking 
about themselves. They 
would have been flirt- 
ing, I suppose, except 
that the ring on the 
girl’s third finger which 
both examined now and 
again with much inter- 
est showed that their 
emotions had been 
standardized, so to 
speak. So I did not 
frown disapproval as I 
might have otherwise. 

“Who is this Jean 
Valjean?’ said the man 
after a pause. 

“T dont know, 
John,’ said his wife, ‘but 
Sarah told me it was a 


Note the elaborate system of lighting. swell release.’ 


“What the younger 
couple said need not be _ repeated. 
Suddenly the play began. The great 
dream of Victor Hugo lived again 
before their eyes. They were caught 
up in the sweeping movement of the 
story and carried along like leaves on 
the wind by the emotions the living 
shadows before them so vividly de- 
lineated. 

“Tlie old bishop forgave the felon and 
let him keep the stolen silver. The eyes 
of the four in front of me were wet. 
They entered the death chamber of 
Fantine with Father Madaline. They 
watched poor Cosette struggling’ with 
her load of water. They helped Father 
Madaline carry the little drudge from 
the home of the Thenadiers. Their 
hearts were wrung with pity as the 
pathos of Jean Valjean’s life grew. Yet 
as the last reel ended the vision of Jean’s 
real development, the ultimate glory of 
his life, shone from their faces and 
mirrored its own high colors in their 
eyes. The story got across. 

““T gotta do more reading,’ mumbled 
John as he groped for his hat. ‘I 
wouldn’t have missed this—not for a 
coupla bucks!’ 

“The younger couple said nothing as 
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they left. The girl hid her sober, tear 
streaked face in her muff. And on the 
boy’s face, as he walked out with head 
erect, was an expression of faint awe, 
while his chin had a resolute tilt that 
spoke well for the fitness of his spirit 
at that moment. 


eeNow there is nothing here tangible, 

nothing that you can measure and 
weigh any more than you can measure 
emotion or weigh the breath of life. But if 
we could follow the thought planted in 
the minds of the four that night during its 
germination and development we might 
discover that its eventual results would 
prove extremely tangible. That is the 
sort of influence we know as yet very 
little about but which I believe in time 
we will understand and direct for ethical 
ends. We can deal now in practice with 
only the more obvious effects of the 


motion picture in the field of morality, 
but our standards are dynamic and we 
are trying all the time to learn more 
and do more.” 

That is an interesting statement. It 
suggests a scope for the influence of the 
movie wider than is generally allowed. 
As to the more common cases of the 
direct and apparent sort, everyone can 
cite any number from his own experi- 
ence and observation to show how real 
and pervasive a thing is the movie’s 
power as a moral agent. Those who are 
educated by the movies are educated 
through their hearts and through their 
sense impressions, and that sort of 
education sticks. Every person in an 
audience has paid admission and for 
that reason gives his attention willingly. 
He knows he is not to be lectured for 
his soul’s good, or patronised in any 
way. He knows that the movie seeks 


his suffrage and lives or dies by the 
motion of his imperial thumb. There- 
fore he gives it his confidence and opens 
the windows of his mind. And what the 
movie says sinks in. 


{ know that the education dispensed 

by the movies directly or through sug- 
gestion may be of a sort the public con. 
siders moral or immoral. The function 
of the censor is to make certain, insofar 
as he can, that films which foster 
morality—or at least those which do not 
tend to immorality—are the only kind of 
films to appear on the screen. A delicate 
and difficult task, truly, and one which 
may well be the subject of study and of 
standardization of ideals and of policy. 
And a task for the very best and ablest 
men and women the nation boasts—pro- 
vided they can be prevailed upon to un- 
dertake it. 


Japanese Army in Kurope? 


and in Poland and East Prussia? 

There is nothing impossible about 
it. We have plenty of men—not the 
worst fighters in the world exactly—cer- 
tainly more men than either money or 
the place to put their homes and their 
farms. Japan has about 350 steel ships 
of about a million and quarter tons at 
her command today which can carry a 
good sized fighting force—say half a 
million men—to a Channel port within 
a couple of months. Yes, it can be 
done. 

But—oh, yes, there is a but to it, for 
raturally there is a long string tied to a 
proposition of this sort at best—but 
under what conditions? 

First: France and Great Britain must 
foot the bill. We can not pay for any 
such expensive winter excursion even if 
we wish to very badly. The present 
taxation system in everyday practice in 
Japan is an all-sufficient answer to any 


ps army fighting in France 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


reasonable man on this score. 

Second: The allies must, in solemn 
conclave, agree to come to the assistance 
of Japan—not with polite and polished 
phrases of their diplomatists as is the 
way with so many civilized powers but 
with a little more convincing argument 
of shots and air raids—whenever she 
happen to need such an assistance in the 
future. For the men such as Japan 
would send to Europe are not the hasty 
gleanings from recruiting stations and 
territorial reserves. They are at once 
the fruit of years of training as well as 
the flower of Japan’s young manhood. 
And naturally it would take years to 
replace them. Meanwhile Tomorrow 
might have something up her sleeve 
which might make Japan think bitterly 
of the half million men whom she might 
have kept at home. 

Third: The price, or more politely, 
prize. It may be shocking, it is shock- 
ing to speak of price where the lives of 


a half million men are at stake but— 
business is business. And perhaps this, 
if entertained at all, is the most serious 
business that our country has been called 
upon to discuss since the Russian war. 
Naturally the reward that Japan is likely 
to ask will not be modest. It is more 
than likely that she would ask for the 
greatest boon she could think of—the 
gift which she has been asking of her 
eight million gods for these many weary 
days ever since a well meaning American 
Commodore had taken her by the hand 
willy-nilly and introduced her into the 
every-man-for-himself society of civi- 
lized powers. She would ask for the 
permanent stability of her State. That 
is a rather pompous phrase. But there 
is back of it much more than is usually 
found behind a high sounding jargon. 
But just what does she mean by the 
permanent peace for her State? Among 
many other things, this: She wishes to 
be free once, for all, if possible, of that 





Austrian battery guarding the approach to Cracow against the advance of the Russians, 
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Russian dream which, some years ago, 
christened 2, port on the Pacific—Vlad- 
ivostok, that is to say, Ruler of the 
East. For any one to give a gentle hint 
to Russia that she might make a hand- 
some present of her Primorskaya (of 
which the aforesaid Vladivostok is the 
capital) to Japan might be considered 
somewhat lacking in modesty. But sup- 
pose out of her Chris- 
tian generosity, Russia 
were to turn the ex- 
treme eastern portion of 
Siberia as well as the 
northern half of Man- 
churia back to China, 
their rightful owner? 
That would answer the 
heart desire of Japan 
just as well—better in 
fact, for that would 
sound much sweeter in 
the ears of the outside 
world. 

The loss of the Pacific 
littoral to Russia sounds 
dreadful when men- 
tioned all by iteslf, but 
nothing nearly so wicked 
if seen in the light of 
the following fact: 

If the Allies be com- 
pletely victorious at the 
close of the present war, 
none shall deny Russia 
an outlet to the Medi- 
terranean through 
Turkey and satisfy the 
hunger older than Peter 
the Great; and with the 
outlet to the open sea a 
goodly slice of that por- 
tion of the territory 
which might be considered by the 
victorious Allies better off under the 
White Tsar than under the Sultan. 
Now Vladivostok is really a sad outlet 
for so great a realm as Russia. It is not 
open for many a winter month every 
year. It is so far from Petrograd. Cer- 
tainly, it can not 
be compared with 
a port or a dozen 
of them on the 
ever smiling 
waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

Let us suppose, 
then, that an oc- 
casion may arise 
in the future 
progress of the 
great war, when 
an army of half a 
million fresh men 
may turn the tide 
in favor of the 
Allies; that the 
lack of just such 
a force may spell 
a disaster. No 
one is saying that 
such an occasion 
will ever come 
true. On the other 
hand no prophet 
is abroad who 
assures us that 
such shall never come. Well, if 
ever it did come, would Russia be 
unreasonable? Under the circumstances, 
it is not hard to suppose that Russia would 
view the return of the Primorsk province 
to China in the light of a pleasant duty. 


This line of action on the part of Rus- 
sia may not be without particular com- 
fort for the British statesmen whose pet 
pastime is to see the Indian frontier in 
the lurid light of a nightmare. 

Now with China and the Sea of Japan 
between Russia and herself, Japan might 
become silly again in her bliss—silly 
enough to take a vital interest in her 





Leaders of the British-Japanese forces which took Tsingtau. Left to 
right: Gen. Kameo and Gen. Barnardiston. 


cherry festivals as she was wont to do 
half a century back before she became 
so very much civilized, and in her blessed 
barbarism, begin once again to add to 
the real wealth of the human race with 
her contribution in lacquer, earthen 
ware, and her no-where-like-it incarna- 





A Japanese siege gun in action during the final attack of Tsingtau. 


tion of the soul of art. For Japan is 
not afraid of China now. She was once, 
but that was before the Chino-Nippon 
war: Thus, safe distances adding en- 
chantment to our relation with Russia, 
and Germany away from Kiau-chau, the 


Japanese government might find her- 
self in position to revise its taxation 
program so that that monster might 
take on a trifle human aspect. That 
would make a tremendous hit with the 
public. There is a notion abroad in 
America that every new -super-Dread- 
naught added to our navy is welcomed 
with hysteria of joy by the people of 
Japan. Nothing of the 
sort is true. They have 
learned, through bitter 
and repeated lessons, 
just what a new battle- 
ship does to their daily 
rice and salt. 

Bearing these above 
mentioned facts in mind, 
pray read the following 
pronouncement of our 
Premier Count Okuma. 
It was made before the 
administration party at 
a recent meeting. It 
was made after the 
Premier had had count- 
less meetings with the 
still surviving Elder 
Statesmen, with the 
leaders in politics and 
finance. And taking it 
all in all, it is the most 
significant statement 
from the government 
side: 

“After careful consid- 
eration of national de- 


of diplomacy and 
finance,” he was report- 
ed to have said, “the 
ministry has come to 
the conclusion, the in- 
ternational situation does not permit of 
a postponement of an increase in the 
army Army increase is opposed 
on the ground of our increasing intimacy 
with Russia but this satisfac- 
tory diplomatic relation is no reason for 
neglecting an expedient measure of na- 
tional defense. 
Also we must re- 
member that the 
solidarity of the 
Anglo - Japanese 
Alliance depends 
upon the st~ength 
of this Empire.” 
And he concludes 
by saying that 
Japan has an in- 
creasingly import- 
ant role to play in 
the world events. 

Just about the 
time Count 
Okuma’s _ state- 
ment came out 
Mr. Arthur Diosy, 
well known as a 
writer and _lec- 
turer and a parti- 
cular friend of 
Japan, and as 
the founder of 
Japan Society, 
spoke from Lon- 
don: “Japanese 
army is in a complete state of readiness 
and if it is necessary to increase the allied 
forces in Europe the Japanese are ready 
to supply immediately a large, admirably 
equipped and highly trained army. The 
trans-Siberian Railway and an ample sup- 
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ply of Japanese steamships make the 
transportation of half a million men in 
two months easy.” Then from Petrograd 
comes a report that the Emperor of 
Japan offered the Tsar a certain number 
of men to fight side by side with the 
Russian against Germany; that the offer 
was accepted. 

All of which seem to give something of 
substance to the shadowy notion of the 
Japanese army in Europe. 

But—and right here—let us raise the 
all-pertinent query: Will the Japanese 
soldier prove himself as worthy in 
European battlefields as he did in Man- 
churia in the Russian war days? From 
the standpoint of England and Russia 
would he be worth the price he would 
ask? In Europe, would he be fighting 
for the very existence of his homeland— 
as he certainly was in the last Russian 
war? Under the circumstances could he 
fight as well? 

The answer is in the peculiar twist in 
the psychology of the present day Jap- 
anese. 


IS attitude toward the State is 

utterly different from that of 
any other civilized citizen of a modern 
power. To him State is everything; to 
any old place with the individual. He 
has been evolving for these fifty years— 
being common schooled and _ civilized. 
And he is changing radically everyday. 
He is climbing so rapidly and so lofty 
on the ladder of civilization that, a few 
years ago, he saw a band of grafters 
among his government officers—in the 
navy and army at that! That was a 
social phenomenon which he had never 
dreamed of in the elder days, let alone 
seen. (This of course does not mean 
that his country had been innocent of 
soft-money artists; being a rather clever 
race, the Japanese had had them in un- 
usual abundance in all branches of 
business; but in the service of State, 
never!) And today, with all civilizing 
influences, his idea and attitude toward 
the State is a thing quite apart. For 
that reason, all that the Japanese gov- 
ernment has to do to get together a 
million men to die in Europe fighting 
Germans, is simply to tell them that 
they are giving up their lives for the 
permanent peace of the State. 

And that, precisely, is the sacred spark 
which will set the dynamo working in 
the brains and brawn of every son of 
Nippon, transforming every day clay 
into the stuff of which heroes are said 
to be fashioned. He will be the same 
miracle worker as he was when he fol- 
lowed Kuroki over the Yalu River. 
Moreover the Japanese so'dier of to- 
day still enjoys all the advantages of 
a singular combination which, in the 
make-up of a soldier, is hard to beat. 
The Spartan ideal of his fighting fore- 


The 


When the European War is a matter of history, if you are not already doing so, you are going to regret that 
you did not preserve Boardman Robinson’s war drawings now appearing regularly in Harper’s WEEKLY. 


fathers is still within him. He is just 
barbarous enough to take a deal of 
stock in the counterfeit tinsel called 
glory and the reckless folly called 
courage—in murdering and being mur- 
dered. With it all he is sufficiently 
brainy and trained enough in modern 
sciences and art of war to handle all the 
death-dealing fiendish machinery of war. 
European powers came to know his 
worth in the historic march to Peking 
wherein he did most of the fighting, 
cleared the way and led the Allied 
forces. His performances in the Rus- 
sian war brought about something like a 
Wall Street inflation in the fame of his 
fighting qualities. At any rate Europe, 
today, is thoroughly aware of his good 
points. 

Moreover, he does not like the Kaiser. 

He likes the German people—let there 
be no mistake, no misunderstanding on 
this point—admires them very much 
indeed. The very army of Japan is 
modeled largely upon the German pat- 
tern; the Imperial University of Tokyo 
is enthusiastic over German scholarship; 
the Japanese commercial activity flat- 
ters the German method in the most sin- 
cere manner—by imitating the German. 

But the Kaiser has always appeared 
to the Japanese vision as the author of 
the “Yellow Peril”. The Kaiser may 
not be a great artist. But there is no 
ghost of a doubt that he succeeded in 
creating one of the most impressive 
pictures the Oriental imagination has 
ever fed upon. Just what is the price 
Germany has paid and will pay for that 
single folly in pictorial art is perhaps 
beyond human arithmetic. It is in- 
credible that an intelligent man like the 
Kaiser should have been guilty of such a 
down-right idiocy. And the Japanese 
army will take the field, if ever it does, 
with the profound conviction that it is 
facing the author of the “Yellow Peril” 
and his military arrogance in a million 
uniforms. Under the circumstances, 
there is no reason to expect a sloppy per- 
formance from the Japanese army. 


HIS is the end of this article. And 
_ here is the P. S—which is always 
the most important and too often 
the only vital portion of a communica- 
tion: 

Far and away back in the grey recess 
of the brains controlling the Japanese 
government of today there may be a 
reason for sending an army to Europe, 
more weighty than either or even all of 
the above mentioned wherefors. And the 
reason might be stated something like 
this: 

About the most positive, the most 
conclusive way of convincing the Amer- 
ican people that Japan is not looking for 
trouble with the United States in spite 
of the late Homer Lee, and Mr. Hobson, 
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is to send a fighting force nearly double 
of her standing army in number elever 
thousand miles away from home. No 
even the most rabid of American jingoe 
—and especially the “yellow” jingoes 
among the American newspapers—car 
withstand the to-the-pointedness o 
such a demonstration as that. At leas 
the crafty Japanese are simple enough 
to think so. 

“Ah, well,” some one might say, “bu 
Japan is going to exact, as indeed yo 
say in this very article, a pledge from 
the European powers to stand by her 
and fight for her in hours of need as thd 
conditions of sending an army to Europe 
She is not risking much. In fact she is 
trying to get the British, the French 
and the Russian assistance in her fight 
against the United States.” 


O which the following: If Japan ig 

scheming in her dark heathen way to 
fight America, would she be foolis 
enough to destroy (or at least risk the 
destruction of) the fighting machiner 
which has taken her at least ten years 
te build up—just for her neighbor’s 
promises to help her? If she is expect 
ing to fight America, is she simple 
enough, in her heathen blindness, to 
think that she could say to America to 
please wait ten years before attacking 
her, so that she may have an ample time 
to get her fighting forces into shape? 
If you, oh, you American Jingo, had a 
man across the road, armed and suspici 
ous of you and talking always of you 
dark design on his life; and moreover 
iv you had indeed had the desire of kill 
ing him, would you loan your gun to 
your neighbor ten thousand miles away 
—to the neighbor from whom you can 
not possibly get it back on the shorter 
side of two months after a cabled notice? 
If you were thinking of a life-and-death! 
struggle with anybody, would you your- 
self go to the help of a lot of tearing 
and torn friends (to be tearing and torn 
yourself) just for the promise of the 
already pretty badly battered friends 
of yours to help you? 

And if Japan can convince America 
(not the intelligent or the unprejudiced 
portion of the American public, for they 
are already convinced, I think) can 
make the most prejudiced, the most 
blind of the American jingoes see the 
utter absence of any such black design 
as a war against America, Japan can well 
afford to sacrifice a great army in this 
European war. It is indeed a stupendous 
opportunity, and rarer than it is stupen- 
dous, that the gods seem to have thrown 
into the lap of Japan. And the most 
vital outcome of the move, if carried 
out, will be neither in Japan nor in 
Europe but in the United States—that 
is as far as the national destiny of Japan 
is concerned. 
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Discovering McAdoo 


HORTLY after Byron R. Newton 
became Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, those who came into con- 
tact with him began to sense the fact 
that Newton was a man of real parts. 
A caller inquired of Secretary McAdoo: 

“Where did you discover this fellow 
Newton, anyhow?” 

McAdoo laughed as he replied: 

I didn’t discover him at all. The fact 
is he discovered me.” 

The first meeting of Newton and 
McAdoo occurred some years ago when 
Newton was a special writer on the New 
York Herald. Newton had been amused 
every once in a while by seeing a stray 
paragraph in some paper about an un- 
known lawyer named McAdoo who 
dreamed dreams of building a railroad 
under the Hudson river. Every time 
Newton saw any reference to the prop- 
osition he chuckled to himself and wished 
he might have the fun of catching a 
glimpse at the man McAdoo. 

One day Newton and his Sunday 
editor sat together groping for an idea 
for a page feature story. 

Suddenly Newton slapped his thigh 
and said: 

“Mebby this would do—I’'ll go and 
hunt up that poor, cloud-chasing lawyer 
who is going to tunnel under the Hud- 
son, and write a josh story about him. 

“Tt’'ll probably make an amusing 
story,” added Newton, “and further- 
more itll give me an excuse to see 


By FRED C. KELLY 


what the poor duffer looks like.” 

After hunting for an hour or two 
Newton finally located McAdoo in a 
dreary little law office in Wall street. 
And having found McAdoo he sat there 
and talked to him for exactly seven 
hours. For McAdoo made a tremendous 
impression on him. He forgot all about 
his plan to make fun of the young 
lawyer and his absurd dream. 

At his office the next day Newton 
remarked to the Sunday editor that he 
had found McAdoo to be quite a fellow. 

The Sunday editor snickered. “I sup- 
pose”, he said, “he’s got you too, be- 
lieving now that he can build a railroad 
down under the bed of the river.” 

“No, the thing isn’t feasible”, admit- 
ted Newton. “Anybody knows that it 
can’t be done. This chap McAdoo is 
simply a misguided dreamer.” 

“But Ill say this for McAdoo”, went 
on Newton. “If the project only could 
be done, McAdoo would be the man 
who would do it.” 


EWTON sat down and wrote a page 

article for the Sunday magazine about 
McAdoo and it did not make fun of 
him. To the contrary it took McAdoo 
and his project more seriously than any 
newspaper had ever done before. That 
articie paved the way for a change of 
sentiment toward McAdoo and the Hud- 
son tunnel. In a little while other 
papers were taking the thing seriously, 


and in due course McAdoo was able to 
finance his enterprise. 

Since the day of that seven hour in- 
terview Newton had with the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, William G. 
McAdoo has come more and more into 
prominence, but he has never taken up 
an important work that he has not had 
“By” Newton in some way associated 
with him. Every little while Newton 
would ask for a leave of absence from 
his paper in order to “help out 
McAdoo”. All through the various steps 
incident to the building of the Hudson 
tubes, Newton wrote publicity stuff. 

Then when Wilson asked McAdoo to 
be the Secretary of the Treasur 
McAdoo promptly inquired of Newton 
if he would be willing to come along to 
Washington as private secretary. The 
job pays only $2500 a year. 

“T really can’t afford to make the 
financial sacrifice”, Newton told him, 
“but I would like to be around and ‘see 
the thing through’, so count me in.” 

In the course of a few months New- 
ton was promoted to his present place 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
And he is one of the most efficient men 
ever on that job. Everybody about the 
Treasury department opines _ that 
McAdoo made a lucky find when he 
found Newton. 

But, as we have just been busily ex- 
plaining, it was Newton and not }" doo 
who did the finding 


The Faithful Wife 


FAITHFULNESS, chief virtue of 
a wife, how many are thy in- 
terpretations! It has always 
seemed to me that Flora’s is one of the 
most entertaining versions to be met 
with anywhere 
Flora represents a vanishing type. She 
is a woman wholly devoted to being 
charming and to what she calls making 
a home—by which she means a place 
where numbers of people may eat, 
drink, and make merry at almost any 
hour of the day or night. She is proud 
of her house and its atmosphere, and 
well she may be, for it is more than com- 
fortable, it is caressing. You feel on 
entering there that you are the one per- 
son out of all the world that Flora most 
wants to see. She is certainly charming— 
a blonde, pretty woman, and one of the 
most amusing that ever lived. Natur- 
ally, with her social talents, she loves 
people, indeed, can’t do without them; 
and the kind of people she likes are gay 
and fond of good living. Flora having 
always lived with or near the rich, 
thoroughly understands their idea of 
good living, and can even go them one 
better. She can give you a better din- 
ner than many a millionaire. Her food 
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Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


is temperamental, exquisite. She is a 
genius at housekeeping—if only she had 
a rich man to pay the bills. 

Unfortunately she married an artist, 
and a man who disliked society and 
hated debt. Flora has managed to keep 
her husband pretty well in debt during 
all their married life. He has worked 
like a beaver to keep ahead of the bills, 
but they always catch up with him by 
the middle of the month, and by the 
first they have won hands down, while 
he is lost in the running. 

The days when the bills come in 
Thornley always loses his temper; and 
no matter how many he pays there are 
always some others. Flora will get an 
expensive dress, and have the bill dated 
back or forward. If you take so much 
as a cup of tea at her house, there are 
sandwiches with imported potted meats 
and the most expensive sweets. She is 
always so rushed for time that she has 
to use cabs. Her bill for white gloves 
alone is a considerable item. 

Thornley is unreasonable enough to 
quarrel with her about these things. 
Then he will absent himself from Flora’s 
entertainments; or else will go about 
among the guests (most of whom, for 


that matter, bore him) looking like an 
undertaker. He has begun to stay away 
from home a good deal, and to seek the 
kind of people he likes—generally simple 
and unworldly people. He likes some 
worldly women, and some unworddly 
ones. He has many intimate friendships 
among women, of which Flora canuot. 
fail to know. 

Theirs was a love-match; and Tkere is 
enough feeling still between them to 
make Flora bitterly jealous. 
has her ideal of behavior in thesé cir- 
cumstances. She makes no scenes—but 
contents herself with saying things. She 
has an incredibly sharp tongue and a 
manner and look of bland innocence. She 
will launch a barbed shaft, subtly point- 
ed at Thornley’s latest flame, all the 
while smiling like an angel. And she 
will talk about Thornley. 

This is perhaps her main consolation, 
and certainly one of her principal 
amusements. And so clever is she that 
she makes her grievances against her 
husband entertaining. People love to 
hear her talk about him. With unerring 
skill and in the manner of psychological 
analysis, she will exhibit all his weak- 
nesses. Every crevice in that proud 
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The days when the bills come in Thornley always loses his temper. 


man’s armor she knows and will point 
out. She has a wonderful ability to 
make him look ridiculous. None of his 
affairs so far as she knows them, are 
secret from his friends or his enemies, 
as the case may be. Flora is like a mock- 
ing mirror, that gives back his image to 
the world in caricature, subtly heighten- 
ing all his absurdities, marking all his 


deficiencies, betraying all his follies, all 
his failings . 

This is her revenge upon him; for she 
is much too virtuous to take any other. 
You will not be surprised to learn that 
Flora is convinced she is one of the most 
virtuous people living. She will admit 
tc some faults, but not to any faults of 
character . . And when, as some- 


times happens, she forgets to be amus- 
ing in talking about Thornley, and ser- 
iously cemplains of him, she will wind up 
a long monologue with the bitter ex- 
clamation: 

“And I have always been perfectly 
faithful to him!” 

Which, perhaps, after all, is as amus- 
ing a thing as she ever said. 
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HAT are we going to do about it? 

Probably, either we are going 

to assume that there is no need 

to do anything about it, or we are going 

to take the position that because there 

is peril in our present state of military 

preparedness, there is necessity for de- 

ciding upon some means of increasing 
our military strength. 

Some of us hold very firmly to the 
belief that our system in its present 
application is sufficient for any possible 
emergency which we might face and 
point to the successful and glorious out- 
come of every armed struggle in which 
we have been engaged. 

Others of us are inclined to the belief 
that those very conflicts furnish the 
strongest proof 
of the unnec 
essary disasters 
and _ needless 
sacrifice that 
go with mili- 
tary unreadi- 
ness. 

Assuming 


that a first 
class nation 
might decide 


that it would 
be profitable 
and advisable 
to attack us 
by land, would 
an immediately 
available force 
of 50,000 train- 
ed men, plus 
our patriotism, 
be adequate for 
our defense? 
Clearly such 
a force, particularly if ill-equipped, 
poorly organized and not supplied with 
sufficient field artillery and ammunition, 
would be no match against even 100,000 
trained troops, perfectly equipped. The 
element, then, that we would rely on to 
give us superiority and ultimate success, 
would be our patriotism. It is an in- 
spiring picture that Secretary Bryan 
is reported as having painted—a 
million men answering to a call to 
arms between sunrise and sunset. But 
it is a picture without historical back- 
ground. 


The President: 


I am very much interested in the successful working out of the idea 
of these college camps. I believe the students attending will derive 
not only a great deal of physical benefit from the healthful, open-air 
life, but also that they will benefit from the discipline, habits of regu- 
larity, and the knowledge of personal and camp sanitation which the 


experience in camp will give them. 


The camps will also tend to disseminate sound information concern- 
ing our military history and the present policy of the Government in 
military matters, in addition to giving the young men themselves a 


very considerable amount of practical military instruction, 


which 


would be useful to them in case their services should ever be required. 


Well? 


By HOWARD D. WHEELER 


Patriotism cannot be relied upon to 
produce immediate and very large forces 
of volunteers. It is not altogether pleas- 
ant to consider the fact that out of every 
five men who went into the Union 
forces during the Civil War, one was a 
deserter; that before the war had gone 
one year, President Lincoln was forced 
to resort to conscription; that the only 
real land victory we won in the War of 
1812 was after the war was over; that a 
French navy and a French army played 
a powerful role at Yorktown; that 
Washington himself, in November of 
1775, after the most heroic efforts to 
assemble an army of 20,000 men around 
Boston, wrote this: 

There must be some other stimulus, 





A class in trench-digging at the Gettysburg instruction camp. 


beside love for their country, to make 
men fond of the service . The 
number enlisted since my last is two 
thousand five hundred and forty men. I 
am sorry to be necessitated to mention 
to you the egregious want of public spirit 
which reigns here. Instead of pressing to 
be engaged in the cause of their country, 
which I vainly flattered myself would be 
the case, I find we are likely to be de- 
sertedat a most critical time Such 
a dearth of public spirit and such want of 
virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility in 
all the low arts to obtain advantages of 
one kind or another in this great change 
of military arrangement, I never saw be- 
fore and pray God’s mercy I may never 


Wooprow WILSON. 


be witness to again. What will be the 
end of these maneuvers is beyond my 
scan. I tremble at the prospect .. . 
such a mercenary spirit invades the whole 
that I should not be at all surprised at 
any disaster that may happen 


Similar instances of the disappointing 
results of reliance upon volunteer en- 
listments can be found almost without 
number in the full records of our mili- 
tary operations. While these facts may 
not be pleasant to contemplate, perhaps 
it is high time that we faced them. In 
the opinion of able military men and 
statemen, these instances do not indicate 
any lack of patriotism but do demon- 
strate that a system which depends 
wholly upon patriotism to produce armed 
forces in time 
of necessity, 
ts imperfect. 
Probably no 
man in the 
history of our 
nation was bet- 
ter qualified, 
through bitter 
experience, to 
speak as an 
authority on 
the question of 
national de- 
fense, than was 
Washington. 
After the war, 
in taking leave 
of the gover- 
mors of the 
states before 
resigning his 
commission, 
Washington 
said this: 

The militia of this country must be con- 
sidered as the palladium vf our security. 
It is essential, therefore, that the same 
system should pervade the whole; that 
the formation and discipline of the militia 
of the continent should be absolutely uni- 
form, and that the same species of arms, 
accoutrements, and military apparatus 
should be introduced in every part of the 
United States. No one, who has not 
learned it from experience, can conceive 
the difficulty, expense, and confusion, 
which result from a contrary system, or 


the vague arrangements which have hith- 
erto prevailed. 


At the time that Washington wrote 
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the line between the militia and the 
volunteer forces of the country was an 
indefinite one. 

In recent years we have created 
machinery which could give us not only 
an efficient regular army, but an ade- 
quate and uniform divisional organiza- 
tion of well-equipped and well-trained 
militia. The traditional military policy of 
the United States, which, in its broad 
aspects, has not altered since the time 
of Washington, embraces a small stand- 
ing professional army coupled with or- 
ganizations off 
militia in each 
state, all of 
which could, in 
a time of sud- 
den peril, be 
filled out with- 
out confusion 
to whatever 
strength might 
be necessary. 
Our standing 
army and our 
militia organ- 
izations were, 
and are intend- 
ed to be merely 
the skeleton, in 
time of peace, 
for a great de- 
fensive force in 
time of war. 

The skeleton, 
as has been shown in previous 
articles, is not in the very best 
of shape. In fact, certain parts 
of it are missing. But the de- 
fects, if certain simple legislation 
can be enacted, and if military 
coéperation between the States 
and the Federal Government 
can be secured, can be easily 
remedied. 

It is the total lack of any 
means of putting the meat on 
the skeleton that is declared by 
many military experts to be the 
great and serious weakness. 

In an athletic club to which I 
once belonged, we had a crack 
wrestler. We called him “Fatty” 
because he was so thin. He knew 
every hold and trick of the 
game and for a long time 
he took on anybody, big, 
little, or middle-sized, who 
cared to try conclusions 
with him—always with the 
same result, a scientific 
twist of some sort or other 
that sent the ambitious an- 
tagonist to the mat. He 
finally came to a heavy- 
weight who had meat and 


r 


science combined. Our 
crack wrestler, within 
a few seconds, dis- 
covered that he had a 


sprained back. He never 
wrestled again. He 
couldn’t. 

The proposition that the good little 
man cannot successfully match strength 
and skill with the good big man is as 
old as the Olympiads. Military men 
with whom I have talked insist that the 
proposition applies exactly to the ques- 
tion of the chances of a good little mili- 
tary force against a good big military 
force. The great problem which they 
have set themselves to solve is not that 


The mess. A line of collegian soldiers. 


of the size or the organization of the 
regular army, nor yet that of bringing 
our militia organizations to a greater 
degree of uniformity and _ efficiency, 
though both of these go into it. It is the 
question of creating back of the regular 
army and back of the organized militia, 
an adequate reserve of trained men. 

Both the army and the militia are at 
present at less than half of their war 
strength, and no means of filling out the 
organizations in time of war has been 
provided. 








THE STUDENTS’ INSTRUCTION CAMP 


Burlington, Vermont. 


It is because of this condition that our 
army experts and some of our ablest 
statesmen are urging that our negligence 
has placed us in a position of peril. The 
confusion that would inevitably mark an 
attempt to assemble a force to repel a 
land attack and the hopelessness of 
sending our available forces, with their 
inadequate equipment and organization 
against 150,000 trained troops have been 


View of the camp at 


shown in previous articles. If, as our 
military men assert, there is no extrava- 
gance in the speculation contained in 
those articles, as to the possible results 
of our present state of preparedness, and 
if it is assumed that there is a possibility 
of our being attacked by land, what is 
there that we can do that will not turn the 
United States into an “armed camp” and 
will in no way interfere with the economic 
activity and freedom of the individual? 

For years, our General Staff and our 
War College, our Presidents, our Secre- 
taries of War 
and our leading 
active and re- 
tired army 
officers have 
been wrestling 
with this ques- 
tion. What has 
been worked out 
combines the 
creation of a 
trained reserve 
Btrength 
through enlist- 
ment in the 
regular army, 
with an op- 
portunity for 
the private 
citizen to re- 
ceive military 
training. 

Should we 
decide upon a reserve, it should 
not only be large enough to fill 
up the regular army and the 
militia but it should be suffi- 
ciently in excess of this to make 
up the wastage for the first three 
months of a war. That is, that 
beside being large enough to 
bring the army and the militia 
to war strength, the reserve 
should be at least fifteen per cent 
of the combined war strength of 
both organizations. It should 
also be large enough to provide 
new organizations. 

We can, if we want to, ac- 
complish this by legislation. We 
can so change our enlistment 
laws that the recruit, when en- 
listing, will know that after he 
has served with the colors 
for a short period of train- 
ing, sufficient to make him 
proficient as a soldier, he 
will for a number of years, 
perhaps eight or ten, be 
subject to call to the colors 
in time of war and possibly 
each year for a few days 
of additional training. 

At present we spend ap- 
proximately $1000 a year 
on each soldier who enlists, 
and at the close of his 
three years enlistment, he 
goes back to private life 
and is lost as a trained unit 
of defensive strength unless 
he voluntarily re-enlists. 

Back of the regular army, back of 
the militia, and back of the reserve, 
should we enact legislation which would 
create the reserve, would still be the 
great citizen body. Our military poliey 
from the beginning has considered this 
body as the real defensive strength of 
the nation. If that body should be 
trained, as it is trained in Switzerland, 
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we would have an immediate military 
strength second to none in the world, 
and a security that would be the great- 
est safe-guard against war. 

In Switzerland, the training of citizens 
is based absolutely on the idea that the 
nation shall never go to war save for 
defense, and the closest observers of the 
Swiss government and the Swiss people 
agree that the military training of the 
citizens, even though that training is 
compulsory, has not in any way operated 
against the advanced democratic stand- 
ards of that nation nor against the 
liberty and freedom of its individual 
citizens. 

The proponents of a system of military 
training for our citizens do not advocate 
the compulsory training which is a part 
of the Swiss system. They do urge, 
however, the advisability of opening the 
way for training to any citizen who de- 
sires it. 

A start has already been made. 


URING the summer of 1913, two ex- 
perimental military camps for the in- 
struction of students of educational 
institutions were established and were 
highly successful. Since then two more 
have been opened. The object of these 
camps is to give the young men of the 
country an opportunity for a_ short 
course in military training, should their 
sense of patriotic service prompt them 
to fit themselves for a part in the defense 
of the nation. It is the policy of these 
camps to make the training of the most 
intensive character. It is now suggested 
that the whole period of training should 
be divided into three periods of not more 
than two months each, these months to 
fall during the school and college vaca- 
tion time, as well as during the usual 
business vacation. This training, under- 
taken in time of peace, would be at least 
six times as long as the time that would 
be available for training of volunteers 
if we were suddenly confronted with 
war. 
It is advocated that with his training 
in the instruction camps completed, the 
trained man should be held for a period 


of six years as a reservist with the under- 
standing that he would not be called to 
the colors except for defense and for a 
yearly period of instruction not to ex- 
ceed eight days. As each student in the 
military camp completed his instruction, 
he could be assigned to some reserve 
organization. 

In support of this plan of military 
training, it is urged that aside from the 
benefit of the knowledge they would 
obtain, the students would receive a dis- 
tinct physical benefit as well as a train- 
ing that would be of great value to them 
through its disciplinary and educative 
influence. 

With a steadily increasing number of 
trained citizens would go the immediate 
necessity of finding officers. All regular 
officers are needed with the regular 
establishment and the militia is short 
of officers. Outside of these two organ- 
izations we have the following source of 
supply: 

Graduates of the better class of mili- 
tary schools—the number very limited. 

A certain number of former non-com- 
missioned officers of the regular army, 
who have the necessary qualifications 
demanded of the lower grades of volun- 
teer officers. 

A very small list of men, who have 
qualified through examination for ap- 
pointment as officers of volunteer organ- 
izations. 

A certain number of men who have 
passed through the Students’ Instruction 
Camps recently established. 


Alt these sources combined could pro- 

duce a number of available men for 
officers which would be insignificent in 
comparison with the requirements. Those 
who are forwarding the plan advocate 
that military instruction in all schools 
where regular officers are instructors be 
standardized; that each year, from the 
graduates of these schools, from 500 to 
1000 men be appointed as provisional 
Second Lieutenants in the various arms 
of the service, infantry, cavalry, field and 
coast artillery, serving for one year in 
this capacity, and receiving the full pay 


and allowances of a Second Lieutenant 
in the regular army. 

It is argued that this system would 
supply a well-trained reserve officer who 
would have, in addition to his military 
training at school or college, a full year’s 
service in the regular army. The marked 
success of the experimental schools has 
led to the encouragement of plans for a 
very great extension of the system, and 
it is expected that important details such 
as fixing the course of instruction and 
securing government aid in the way of 
uniforms, rations, and transportation, 
will be speedily worked out. 


ERE, then, is what we can do about 
it, whether or not we decide that it is 
worth while to do anything about it: 

We can supply the necessary equip- 
ment for all arms of the service in both 
regular army and militia. 

We can provide an adequate reserve 
of guns, ammunition and other necessary 
implements and supplies. 

We can abolish useless and costly 
army posts and concentrate our regular 
forces into large and uniform groups in 
strategic locations. 

We can bring our militia and regular 
army into uniformity of organization. 

We can give our citizens a chance to 
receive military instruction. 

We can build up a strong reserve. 

We can do all this without altering in 
the slightest the position of the military 
in its subordination to the civil authority. 


And if we want to be doubly secure 
against an attempt of any man or set 
of men to turn the United States of 
America into another Prussia, we can 
make it the law, since the people foot 
the bills and do the fighting, that offen- 
sive war shall not be declared except by 
direct vote of all the people. 

That is national referendum. It 
would quickly and definitely solve such 
problems as the question of intervention 
in Mexico, and would be most trouble- 
some to gentlemen who would fill their 
pockets by driving the nation to a sea- 
son of killing and of being killed. 


A Letter from Dr. Dernburg 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

N your last issue, trying to enlighten 
the American people on the German 
position, you stated that I had mis- 

quoted Mr. Gladstone in his speeches 
regarding the Belgian neutrality. I think 
it is a misunderstanding on your part. 
I have never quoted Mr. Gladstone at 
all. I quoted Sir Edward Grey, who 
said: “The attitude of Great Britain was 
laid down among others by Mr. Glad- 
stone,” and he then cited Mr. Gladstone 
in the quotation which I have given in 
full. 

After all, it is not Mr. Gladstone’s 
view that is interesting, but that of Sir 
Edward Grey and the British Cabinet, 
and if Sir Edward Grey makes Mr 
Gladstone’s utterances, as given, to ex- 
plain the attitude of the British govern- 
ment, that is all I am concerned in. You 
will find Sir Edward Grey’s speech in 
the London “Times” of August 4th, and 
if you will read his speech to the very 


end you will see that later on, after Sir 
Edward Grey had defined the attitude 
of the British government, some friends 
handed him some other quotation of Mr. 
Gladstone, which of course Sir Edward 
Grey did not know at the time he made 
the first statement, and which conse- 
quently could not have defined the 
British attitude. 

What Mr. Gladstone said is, in sub- 
stance, what the United States Supreme 
Court said in its opinion in the Chinese 
exclusion cases, and what every teacher 
of international law says: that the force 
of international treaties is limited to the 
circumstanes under which they are con- 
cluded. The United States Supreme 
Court says, “that circumstances may 
arise which may call for a change in the 
policy of the country”. 

There is a further misunderstanding 
as to the contents of my speech at 
Princeton. I said, that Austria, which 
had been forced to mobilize three times 


within four years on account of the 
Servian propoganda, was determined to 
punish Servia while at the same time 
guaranteeing its sovereignity and in- 
tegrity, and if you will read the English 
“White Book” you will see that Sir 
Edward Grey agreed that there ought to 
be “some humiliation” of Servia. If the 
matter had rested there, there would not 
have been a European war, but merely 
a punitive expedition against Servia. 
But then Russia commenced to meddle, 
and England promised her assistance to 
France, which was a further incentive to 
Russia, thereby strengthening her back, 
so that Russia mobilized against Ger- 
many, which meant war, and brought it 
about. 

There are no inconsistencies in my 
statement at all, and I can only surmise 
that it has not been correctly reported 
to you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Dr. DERNBURG, 
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Daddy Long-Legs—as 
he wasn’t. 





Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 





Judy: “Yes! I done it.” 


Lime-light Lyrics 
Il. 
Daddy Long-Legs 


Judy lived in an “Orphan Home” 

Where all she said was “Yes’m,” “No’m”. 

But she had her THOUGHTS, tho’ her head was bowed, 
And one day she uttered them right out loud. 


She told the Trustees, right to their face 
That their Orphan Home was a hellova place, 
And it shocked them awfully, all but one— 
The susceptible Jervis Pendleton. 


When Judy, (surprised that they hadn’t sacked her,) 

Inquired who was her benefactor, 

He had jumped in his auto and driven away; 

And she never found out till the end of the play. 
* * * 


As a poor little Grub turns by and by 
Into a golden Butterfly, 

Behold then the metamorphosis 

Of the orphan Kid to the college Miss. 








When Pendleton came to the college one day, 
Judy made up to him right away, The Arrow Collar Man 
And told how she loved “Daddy Long Legs” (her name 
For her Patron), not dreaming them one and the same. 





One James McBride then takes a hand 
A youth of the “Arrow Collar” brand 
And wotting not of her humble start 
In life, he lays siege to Judy’s heart. 

* * + 
Three years elapse. In a farm house neat 
The “Arrow” man, Judy and Pendleton meet. 
Judy’s Best Seller has won renown, 
And the “Arrow brand” gentleman gets turned down. 





Then Pendleton pops the Question old 
And Judy refuses him, seemingly cold, 
But really afraid that his love won’t last, 
If he ever should learn of her Orphul Past. 


He’d orter have up and told her straight 
That he knew it all, but she has to wait. 
For the Final Act, when the Play is done, 
And Pendleton, “Daddy”—and Judy are one. 


The Butterfly 19 
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EWSPAPER men in Washington 

have long known that the situation 

was so tense during the Japanese- 
California contention, in 1913, that such 
preparations were made for defense as 
the mining of harbors in the Pacific 
Islands and the laying in of supplies and 
ammunition at Corregidor for with- 
standing a siege. The Governments of 
America and Japan knew but the people 
of the respective countries did not know. 
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In the catechising of naval officers before 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
Hobson saw the opportunity for partial 
vindication of his impaired reputation as 
a prophet of trouble with Japan by 
asserting these facts to be true and 
challenging Secretary Daniels to deny 
them. So the people of Japan and of 
the United States now know of these 
war-preparations. 

The disclosure made by Hobson, how- 
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Managing the Business 


of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 
20 


One System 


Universal Service 


By McGREGOR 
—<————————— 


So 


















ever, is the best answer to Gardner’s 
demand for a special investigation, con- 
sidering the mischief that such a com- 
mittee, expressly charged with exploita- 
tion of matters of this kind, might do. 
The incident 4s fairly bristling with 
lessons, one of the most obvious being 
the fact that the license of the press is 
not nearly so great a danger to peace 
with other nations as the licentious 
speech of public men whose craving for 
notoriety is so fierce a hunger as to 
deny all considerations of patriotism. 
Another is that the Navy Department is 
not so unprepared for eventualities as 
men of the Hobson-Gardner type would 
have us believe. Another is a distinct 
warning to California politicians. Still 
another is the demonstration that the 
President and the Secretary of State 
handled this difficult international ques- 
tion wisely and well. Secretary Bryan’s 
fine reply to the Japanese ambassador, 
which the President has quoted, is 
worth recording on this point. When 
the Ambassador asked if Mr. Bryan’s 
last word had been said, he replied: 
“There can be no last word between 
friends”. 


* Nervous and Excited ” 


HEN the President remarked, in 

his address to Congress, “We 
shall not alter our attitude because 
some amongst us are nervous and ex- 
cited”, Members of the House with one 
accord turned to look at Representative 
Gardner, whose ruddy face became three 
shades redder than usual, while the 
House broke out into laughter and ap- 
plause. That description fit him like 
the paper on the wall. He had been 
rushing around Washington, talking 
about “the cold hand of death” which 
the President was going to lay upon his 
special investigation of our preparedness 
for war, until he had made _ himself 
ridiculous and the President merely had 
to make a humorous suggestion as to his 
mental condition. Senator Weeks un- 
expectedly came to the President’s 
assistance in a notable speech in the 
Senate in which he deprecated the un- 
usual and useless publicity given to,naval 
and military affairs. The public hearings 
given on the Naval Appropriation bill 
by the House Naval Committee have 
been deplored by naval officers who are 
anxious enough for a big navy but 
regret that valuable naval secrets have 
probably been betrayed because of the 
insistent demands for information made 
by members of the Committee. It is a 
pity that the Committee yielded to the 
clamor which the Gardner appeals for 
an investigation created. With the 
nations of Europe and Japan now 
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occupied in a war to the death, with 
navies that might be deemed rivals of 
our own being decreased through the 
fortunes of war and engaged with their 
respective antagonists, it would seem 
that this was the time of all others for 
the American people to put away 
nervousness and excitability, proceed 
steadily with the programme that was 
outlined before the war began, and in 
the future put into effect the lessons 
learned at such costly experience by the 
warring nations of today. 


An Expected Veto 


DOLLARS to doughnuts that the 

President will veto the Immigration 
Bill if it reaches him with the literacy 
test which the House bill carried with 
it to the Senate and the Senate seems 
likely to retain. Burnett of Alabama 
and Smith of South Carolina, Chairmen 
of the House and Senate Committees on 
Immigration, represent each a consti- 
tuency which regards immigration from 
Southern Europe into the Southern 
States as a calamity, and fears the 
further admixture of Mediterranean 
peoples with the Negroes. This how- 
ever should hardly be a controlling factor 
in the solution of the problem of re- 
stricting immigration. On the one hand 
the labor unions favor restriction; on 
the other every naturalized American 
citizen will resent with his ballot the 
enactment of a measure which would 
prevent an illiterate relative from com- 
ing to this country. Some Senators 
would be glad to put a question like 
this up to the President. But he has 
better reasons than ever now for vetoing 
the bill, one being that immigration has 
fallen off so largely since the war began 
there need be no hurry about restricting 
it, and another that the war may cause 
a recasting of our whole immigration 
policy and the next Congress will be 
better able to solve it. 


President and Senate 


HE Congressional Record of recent 

date contains the statement: “Execu- 
tive nomination rejected by the Senate. 
John D. Linn to be United States Attor- 
‘ney for the Western District of New 
York.” This being interpreted means 
that O’Gorman, being a member of the 
Judiciary Committee to which the ap- 
pointment was referred, was able to se- 
cure an unfavorable report of the com- 
mittee, and to appeal to the Senate to 
sustain the report, which the Senate unan- 
imously did. So Hill and Murphy 
were able to reject President Cleveland’s 
nominations of New York lawyers for 
the Supreme Court. Senators are dis- 
posed to stand by each other in a matter 
of this kind, each considering that he 
would not like to have a Presidential 
appointee from his state confirmed, if 
the man was not deemed friendly to his 
interests. Reed promises that there will 
be another rejection soon, the President 
having appointed a son of Richard 
Bland (of free silver fame) as United 
States Marshal at Kansas City. One 
striking thing about the traditional at- 
titude of the Senate is that the question 
of the efficiency of the appointees is not 
once raised. It is their personal accept- 
ability with the Senator or Senators from 
one state. But it is a game at which 


Senators play to their invariable loss. 
Every appointment makes friends for 
the President; every rejection manu- 
factures new enemies for the Senator 
that secures it. 


Tammany and Woman Suffrage 


THE Rules Committee had been called 

together to consider whether the two 
proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, for National Prohibition and for 
Woman Suffrage, should be put before 


the House during the short session. A 
majority of the Committee favored the 
vote on National Prohibition, but con- 
sidered Goldfogle’s request that he con- 
trol the time of the debate as rather too 
raw a deal for the prohibition interests. 
It had been determined that the suffrage 
amendment should not be put before 
this Congress for a vote, but the mem- 
bers of the Committee did not reckon 
the infinite complexities of the Tammany 
mind. By way of a brilliant revenge 
upon his colleagues, Goldfogle remained 























Let the Postal 


Solve Your 


Life- Insurance 


Problem 


Deciding upon the kind of life in- 
surance policy to take out, like the 
purchasing of a home, whose per- 
manent maintenance that policy 


Photo by 

Pach Bros. 

N.Y. CLEVELAND 

Get a policy, and then hold 
on to it. It means self- 
respect, it means that no- 
body will have to put some- 
thing in a hat for you or 
your dependent ones if you 
should be snatched away 
from them, 


makes certain, should not be a 
hasty matter; it is most important. 
You cannot resolve too quickly 
that you will take out some kind 
of policy. Read what four distin- 
guished Americans say, but con- 
sider carefully just what kind 
will best meet your needs. 
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Pach Bros, 


ROOSEVELT ***- 


Life Insurance increases 
the stability of the business 
world, raises its moral tone 
and puts a premium upon 
those habits of thrift and 
Saving which are so essen- 
tial to the welfare of the 
people as a body. 


Service 


Your decision as to which 

licy is best will not take 
ong if you go about it in 
the right way—the direct 
way—as made possible for 
you by the Postal Life In- 
surance Company. 


It sends no agent to bother 
you, but it forwards by 
mail full official informa- 
tion regarding any stan- 
dard policy-form. 


The Company will also send 
you on approval the policy 
itself, so that you can see 
just what you will get, 
and when you are once a 
policyholder it will continue 
to be at your service for 
consultation and advice— 
personally or by letter— 
which also includes the 
service of the Company’s 
Health Bureau for Pol- 
icyholders, 


Saving 


Besides service you will find 
net cost low in the Postal be- 
cause you get the benefit of 
the agent’s first-year com- 
mission—a substantial saving 
guaranteed in your policy. 

In subsequent years you get 
the agent’s renewal commis- 
sion, namely 744%, and you 
also receive an office-expense 
saving of 2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


9x% 


Guaranteed in the Policy 


Beginning at the close of the second 
year the Postal pays contingent 
dividends besides, depending on 
earnings, and it also does away with 
numerous branch offices and 
various unnecessary State require- 
ments, thus making additional 
Savings. 


Safety 


The Postal is safe because 
it sets aside the full reserves 
required by law and neces- 
sary for the payment of all 
policy claims, now and in 
the future. 

In addition to this legal 
reserve — now more than 
$9,000,000, invested in in- 
terest-bearing securities, the 
Postal carries a surplus and 
has ample fundsat interest 
in leading banks, and a spe- 
cial deposit of $100,000 
with the State of New 
York, where the Company 
is_ chartered. 

Though less than ten years 
old, it now pays—and 
promptly — more than a 
million dollars a year to 
beneficiaries throughout the 
Union and elsewhere, under 
policies issued through the 
Company’s direct non- 
agency method of doing 
business and under those 
assumed in its reinsurances. 


For You and Yours 
It will pay you to write to-day for the Company’s Official Booklet, 
** SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION AT LOW NET COST’? 
also official figures for your own age, on any form of policy—Whole-Life, 
Limited-Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, Child’s Welfare, or ona 


The Postal issues all the standard 
forms and all these are approved 
by the strict New York State In- 


Monthly Income Policy. 


surance Department. 


Just write and say: 


“*Mail official insurance particul: 
HARPER’S WEEKLY FOR 


And to find out how much you 
be sure to give: 


A man in office without 
means must abandon the 
hope of making the future 
luxuriously comfortable. 
All a man can do under 
existing circumstances to 
safeguard his family is to 


2. Your occupation. 


mission-savin 
get his life insured. because you 


1. Your full name 


eal direct. 


oh MALONE, Presipent 
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five Nassau Street. NEW YORK) 
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ars as 
JANUARY 2a 


save, 


3. The exact date of your birth. 


No agent will be sent to visit you. Com- 
thus resulting go to you 
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SCHOOLS 


Advertising in this column costs 400. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
KEEWA'TIN ACADEMY—Winter Home in Florida. 

Individual instruction. Address Box 1, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 
EASTERN COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY of 
MUSIC; Co-ed. Near Washington. Dr. H. U. 
Roof, Pres., Manassas, Va. 


“FROM University t to Home.’ We train you in 
Bookkeeping, Accountancy, ABB. Commerce 
Law, Show Card Writing, and Photo-Plays. Easy 
payments. Turnbull, 469 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SCHOOL INFORMATION—Free catalogs and ad- 
vice of all Boarding Schools in U. 8S. (Name 
kind; girls’ or boys’). American Schools Asso- 
ciation, 1046 Times Bldg., N. Y., or 1546 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 
MUSIC TAUGHT ~ YOUR HOME. 
Write today for our booklet. It tells how to 
learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, etc. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. American School 
of f Music, 33 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. $65.00 to $150 
MONTH. GOVERNMENT LIFE JOBS. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Thousands vacancies 
yearly. Write immediately for list of positions 
and examination schedule. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t. 0153, Kochester, N. Y 
WANTED Jan. 4 or sooner President's Office, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna., 
woman college graduate, expert and rapid sten- 
ographer and typewriter, at least 3 years practical 
experience. Apply immediately giving full par- 
ticulars and references. 


CASH for Moving Picture _ Plays. V 
play Pub. Co., 4013 Olive St., 
Mo. 
































Write Photo- 
D 55, St. Louis, 





WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers, 1000 Victoria Bldg.. St. Louis. 
OUR BOOK “HOW TO WRITE MOVING PICTURE 
PLAYS” shows you how. $1.00 postpaid. Inter- 
state Specialty Co. Box 153 Fort Worth, Texas. 


$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, Chicago. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and 
wanted for publication. Literary 
Hannibal, Mo. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co.. D80, St. Louis, Mo. 
ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. 1c word. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 
ADVERTISE—21 words in 55 family weeklies 
$1. Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
A SUMMER BUNGALOW—Build it yourself and 
save half. Blueprints and detailed instructions 
$2. H. W. Lock Box 92, Gardner, Mass. 
1000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 500 Envelopes, 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornell 
Printing Co., West Plains. Missouri. 
CALLING CARDS. 33c per 100, 50 for 22c, post- 
paid. Finest card stock, correct sizes, new 
type. No amateur work. Satisfaction or money 
back. Automatic Printery, Box 4-H, Palo Alto, Cal. 
CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher, D80. St. Louis. Mo. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
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F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 E. 23d St., 

New York City. 

MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hurek Motor & Cycle Co., 109 


N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
HOW to operate and repair automobiles. 
10c prepaid. Richard Devine, 1145 Wells Pst. 
Chicago, Dept. 
CASTINGS—¥ horsepower gasoline engines water- 
cooled, with drawings, $5. Mustin Mfg. Co., 
Newport, Kentucky. 


ANYBODY can earn $30 weekly selling household 

















and office specialties. Lake Shore Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
LADIES—Make Shields at home. $10 per 100. 
No canvassing required. Send stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for full particulars. EUREKA 
CO., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ONE dollar starts you in business. Household 


in one minute. 
Send 25 cents 
Rowland Building, 


article does one hour’s work 
200 per cent to representatives. 
for sample. One Minute Co., 





Detroit, Mich. 

OUR members would exchange postcards 
with you. Membership 10c. Arundel 
Card Exchange, Box 114, Annapolis, Md. 





THE best paying agency proposition in the United 
States. Exclusive territory guaranteed. Ex- 

perience unnecessary. Big money easily earned. 

We show you how. United Cutlery Company, 

Canton, Ohio., Dept. 

VALUABLE Patent on Horse-shoe calks, always 
sharp. Venice Hiller, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 

61, Clay, N. 

PEARLS, Baroques and Slugs bought and sold. 
LaVerne Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

FUN: September Morn Squirt Ring, 10c. Invisible 
Ink, 10c. G. Stovers, Millersburg, Pa. 

LEARN California Tartaric Mirror-Silvering Pro- 
cess—It’s new. Particulars free. Wm. B. 

Barstow, 514 23rd St., Oakland, Calif. 

MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 
Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, Los 

Angeles, Cal. 

MONEY—Spare time—Report Commercial In- 
formation; exceptional opportunity for stamp. 

““Cico’?’ Key-HWP. Peru, Indiana. 

GUARANTEED rebuilt Remington 
Premier $10.00. Other Bargains. 

Mase Co.. Bellevue. Ohio. 

CACHOO makes them all sneeze. Greatest fun 
maker out. Harmless enjoyment for everybody, 

10c. 8 for 25c. Benj. P. Mundy, Box 

823, Richmond, Va. 
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silent when the vote was taken, thus 
preventing the expected tie vote that 
would have defeated the bringing up of 
the measure, so the House will vote on 
this question also. It is possible that 
the brewing interests will be mildly 
astonished when they learn that it was 
Goldfogle who gave the woman suf- 
fragists the chance to get a vote on their 
amendment. 


An Extra Session 


HE present session of Congress ex- 

pires by constitutional limitation on 
March 4th, next. The Congress elected 
in November last will meet in regular 
session in December 1915. According to 
Minority Leader Mann, whether. there 
will be an extra session or not depends 
upon him and the President. The Pres- 
ident can call one, Mann can force one. 
The appropriation bills for the year 1915 
have to be passed and the Administra- 
tion programme includes the Ship Pur- 
chase bill, the General Dam bill, the 
Water-Power bill, the Coal Leasing bill, 
the Seamans’ bill, and the ratification of 
the London Convention, and the Colom- 
bian and Nicaraguan Treaties. The 
President plans to leave in April next 
for Panama and the Pacific Exposition, 
and can hardly hope to return from the 
Coast without molestation by the way. 
But Congress knows that if he thinks 
there are measures that ought to be 
passed before next December which can- 
not be put through now, he will forego 
the privilege of the formal opening of 
the Canal for the sake of duty. Mean- 
time, the minority can hardly be desirous 
of giving their opponents any longer 
record of achievement than is inevitable. 
And a filibuster during the present ses- 
sion might result in an extra session. 
The President still holds the whip hand. 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Daniels 


A FORMER assistant-secretary of the 

navy is unusually severe in his 
criticism of the present Secretary, as 
witness the following: 

“Of course when the President selected 
Mr. Daniels as Secretary of the Navy 
he showed, on the supposition that he 
was not indifferent to its welfare, an 
entire ignorance of what that welfare 
demanded.” 

That is, the President may be acquit- 
ted for being a knave on the charitable 
supposition that he is an ignoramus. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s terminus a quo from which 
to measure the impairment of the effi- 
ciency of the Navy is the past twenty 
months. The Taft Administration is 
spared in this instance, because it was a 
member of the Roosevelt Cabinet who 
was wished on to Mr. Taft as his Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the navy had 
to be highly efficient for the eleven 
years preceding the past twenty months. 
Yet, in spite of the want of routine prac- 
tise while the navy was at Vera Cruz, 
which has been more than supplied since, 
it is demonstrable that the material 
strength of the Navy has increased by 
three dreadnaughts authorized, two 
more asked for this session, together 


FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 





with a large increase in submarine and 
aeroplane complement. And as to per- 
sonnel, for the first time in many years, 
including the sacred eleven already re- 
ferred to, the full complement of enlist- 
ed men has been attained, so that there 
is a large waiting-list, only one in five 
applicants being accepted, while desert- 
ers in time of peace are no longer im- 
prisoned but are dishonorably discharged, 
the dreaded penalty being that they can- 
not serve again. A good many long- 
needed reforms have been undertaken 
during this Administration, and it is 
news in navy circles, though it will 
doubtless be agreed to by a few loqua- 
cious officers who have failed of the pro- 
motion they expected, that “the course 
actually followed by Messrs. Wilson, 
Bryan and Daniels has been to let our 
power for self-defence steadily diminish”. 


Herrick and Sharp 


X-AMBASSADOR HERRICK’S 

visit to the White House served to 
bring together the inevitable Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency in 1916 and 
the man most talked of now for the Re- 
publican nomination. The President’s 
invitation and cordial commendation of 
Mr. Herrick’s work is in striking con- 
trast to the recent condemnation of the 
Administration for recalling Herrick, 
made in the House by Gillett of Massa- 
chusetts, the fact being that Herrick 
was urged to retain his post long after 
his successor had been appointed. He 
has won golden opinions for his efficient 
administration of the important trusts 
committed to him following the out- 
break of the war, but it will be recalled 


6 % 
North Dakota 


Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 33 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and _ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 

















VALUABLE to M. O. Dealers, Agents—Herb 

Doctor Recipe Book and herb catalogue, 10c, 
worth dollars. Teaches how to make herb medi- 
eines for all diseases. Ind. Herb Gardens, Dept. 
100, Hammond, Indiana. 


I NEED Branch Managers for my world-wide 

mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
ies Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SAFETY GARAGE HEATER 


Heat your garage by the Scientific System. 
The only garage heater built that is listed as 
safe by the world’s highest fire insurance author- 
ities. Consumes either artificial or natural gas. 
Built in three sizes. Write today for free in- 
structive booklet, ‘‘Scientific Garage Heating.” 

THE SCIENTIFIC HEATER COMPANY, 


2000 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers in 
all cities. 
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that his appointment by President Taft 
was denounced at the time as purely 
political, Herrick having had no diplo- 
matic experience, though he was prom- 
inent in railroad and financial circles and 
was high in party councils, being a mem- 
ber of the Ohio and of the National Re- 
publican Committees. It was doubtless 
his executive experience that enabled 
him to give such valuable service in 
recent months. Ambassador Sharp was 
also a successful business man, and has 
been for several years a member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and a thorough student of international 
relations. There is no reason to doubt 
that he will stand the new test of 
diplomatic service as well as the two 
Pages, Gerard, Whitlock, Morgenthau 
and Van Dyke have done, while Her- 
rick’s too early boom for the Presidency 
serves rather to emphasize the poverty 
of the Republican party in men of Pres- 
idential caliber. 


Congressional Library 


HE vastness of the Congressional 
Library is shown by a recent re- 
port to Congress in which it is shown 
that the Library contains 2,125,255 
kooks, 135,323 maps and charts, 630,- 
799 volumes and pieces of music and 
360,494 prints. The books added in the 
previous year amounted to 136,720 and 
ai: extension of the Library is asked for 
with racks for 800,000 more books. The 
Library has an average of 2,454 visitors 
and readers during each day of the year 
and yet the place seems never crowded 











TO YOu 


<-\UTS COST) ~ 
IN TWOZS 





Portable or Ready-Cut 


Barracks, Laundries, Mess Halls, 
Officers’ Quarters, Field Hospitals 
Store Houses, Field Kitchens, 
Quickly Erected Buildings for Ref- 
ugees or Emergency Buildings of 
any kind, sent direct from the 
mills on short notice and in large 
quantities, 


“Lewis-Built” Construction 


means preparing the buildings at the mills— 
sawing and working to fit, then shipping direct 
to the buyer with no dealer’s commission or 
profit for you to pay. We furnish the best 
grade of lumber, and the size and high stand- 
ing of this concern makes our guarantee mean 
something when we promise complete satis- 
faction, excellent materials and quick delivery. 


Emergency orders given preferred attention. 
Write or telegraph, if interested. 


LEWIS MFG. COMPANY 


Bay City Michigan 








A PERMANENT RECORD 
of History in the Making 


As a permanent accord of the European 
War, are you saving your copies of 
Harper’s WEEKLY? We will bind vol- 
umes at cost for you—13 copies to the 
volume—$2.00 for the binding. Send 
us your copies from the beginning of the 
war (August 22 was the first war issue). 
We will supply any missing copies at 10 
cents each. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
251 Fourth Ave. N. Y.C. 





at any one time. Since the location of 
the Union Station on its present site 
many travellers with an hour to spare 
between trains avail themselves of the 
opportunity to visit this beautiful 
building, while it is the favorite haunt 
for those who are students of music, 
literature or art and love to pore over 
iu priceless treasures. 


Tammany and Congress 


HAIRMAN HILLES of the Repub- 
lican National Committee is 
still afflicted with the foot-in-mouth 
disease. He now presents a_ nice 
calculation showing that the Tam- 
many Representatives will hold the 
balance of power in the next Congress 
and can bring the Democratic majority 
and the Administration to their way of 
thinking. According to the unofficial 
figures furnished by the Clerk of the 
House, there are 232 Democrats, 194 
Republicans, 7 Progressives, 1 Inde- 
pendent and 1 Socialist in the Congress 
of 1915. There are 14 Democratic Con- 
gressmen from New York City and 4 
from Brooklyn. If all should be classed 
as Tammany Congressmen, it would take 
the solid Republican vote, plus the Pro- 
gressives and Independents to make an 
effective alliance with Tammany so as 
to overcome the Democratic majority. 
But is not Chairman Hilles paying a 
rather remarkable compliment to his 
party in presupposing that it would act 
solidly with the Tammany Democrats 
in voting for measures which the rest 
of the Democrats would oppose; and is 
the natural alliance of the Progressives 
and Socialists, to say nothing of one 
William Kent, with Tammany? Further- 
more, it will be recalled that the last 
time Tammany combined with the Re- 
publicans, under the leadership of Fitz- 
gerald, it was to saveSpeaker Cannon and 
his rules! and Tammany is a little sore 
over that episode yet. Fitzgerald was 
so forcibly reminded of it at the Balti- 
more Convention that its subsequent 
proceedings interested him no more. 
Moreover, it is to be presumed that 
President Wilson is enough of an his- 
torian to remember, that his only two 
Democratic predecessors in the period 
following the war, Tilden and Cleveland, 
carried New York by opposing, and not 
by compromising with Tammany. 


Next Week 


“Approved by the National Board 
of Censorship”, the leader which 
appears on 95 per cent of the film 
stories shown in the United States, 
means more than the brief “flash” 
would indicate. What goes on be- 
tween the motion picture pro- 
ducers and the censors before the 
story comes on the screen is told 
by W. P. Lawson in the next issue 
of Harper’s WEEKLY. 





PINE INN 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Monterey County California 


Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 

Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 

day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 
dress for Reservations 


G. W. CREASER, Prop, 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT 





Minimum space, two lines 
IF YOU WANT A DOG OR PUP don't fail to get 
my free catalog. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 








COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice, 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. be On oe a en = 
R. L. WHITT, KERNERSVILLE, N. C., traine 


of shooting dogs; terms reasonable and birds 


plentiful. aa : ee _ ind 
EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb's Bird Store, 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. oe , : 
LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 
Write for prices and pedigree. Fred Coughlin, 
Northfield, Minn. 
FOR SALE—First-class Coon, Skunk and Bear 
Hounds. Still or open trailers. Best that goes. 
Send stamp for reply. A. L. Wartman, Mechan- 
iestown, Ohio. . oj ee 
SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 











We have puppies, grown dogs and _ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. * Send for large list. 


W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 


ENGLISH BULL, GRAND SHOW AND BROOD 

BITCH—Prize winner, affectionate, great pal; 
shortly in season, low to ground, champion pedi- 
greed; $25.00, easily worth $100.00. PIERCE 
225 East Sixty-second Street, New York City 


hunters for 

coons, ‘possums, squirrels, ete., thoroughly 
trained, gladly sent anywhere on free trial; large 
new catalogue profusely illustrated, the most 
elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs ever 
printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 
Selmer, Tenn. 











SPORTSMEN 


If you have a shy, timid dog or bitch, send to 
me and I will develop a free-going, bold, steady- 
hunting dog for you. NO SPIKE COLLAR. Dogs 
take kindly to my methods; send me your gunsbys. 


J. ELIOT FAUST, Searcy, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE -- West Highland 
White Terrier Pups 


By Morven of the Knoll No. 162.877, out of 

Baughfell Blossom of the Knoll, No. 173,024. 

Five generations pedigree. Perfect points. 
Address 


THE KNOLL, 


FOR SALE 


High-class hunting, sporting, watch and 
pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, span- 
iels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and 
fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; 
swine, sheep; young stock specialty; 12c. 
for handsome catalog, all breeds; price list 
poultry and pigeons. 


Ss. V. KENNELS, 
Dept. K, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Florence, Mass. 











GOLDFISH—Rare specimens, 
snails, plants. Catalog free. 
Springs, Racine, Wis. 


artistic aquariums, 
Pioneer Goldfish 





Rats and Mice eat the meat out of oats 
and corn and horses get the husk. 





el igs ~~ 


RATS ARE DISEASE CARRIERS; ALSO 
CAUSE FIRES. Device resets itself; al- 
ways ready;catches daily. Made of galvan- 
ized iron; can’t get out of order; cheese is 
used doing away with poisons; 12 rats 
caught one day in one catcher, and over 
100 in 1 month. When Rats and Mice pass 
device they die; no marks left of them. 
Catcher is always clean. Rat Catcher is 
22 inches high 10 inches in diameter. Mouse 
Catcher 10 inches high 5 inches diameter. 
One sent any place in the U. S. upon re- 
ceitpt of $3. Catcher 10 in. high, for mice 
only $1. On account of shipping charges 
being prepaid remittance requested with 
order. Money back if not satisfactory. 
H.D. SWARTS, Inventor and Mfr. 
Scranton, Pa. 








ATI Li PU OE TPE LOLI ETE ET ST ELD 


Squash Proves a Boomerang 


Owing to the fact that we raised about 
400 fine squashes in our own garden 
this year we will discontinue the practice 
of taking them on subscription and: re- 
verse the order—giving every person 
who subscribes to our 


contracted by my wife, Mrs. Francis 
Potts, now or hereafter. 
—(Adv.) Mr. Lewis Ports. 


Notice. 
I hereby notify the public that I 
made an honest living before I married 





The Power of Song 


At the church social Friday night 
Ebby Oliver, son of the hotel man, sang 
his own song, “Short Sheets Make the 
Bed Seem Longer,” with so much ex- 
pression that half of those present drew 
up their feet till they 





paper a squash with a 
year’s subscription. 


Why Is It That 


rested on the top rounds 
of their chairs. 





—The Colony (Kans.) 


—The Ipswith (Mo.) 





Free Press. 


Happy Hunting 
Ground 


Hunters, Take No- 
tice: Hunt all you durn 
please and when you 
hear the horn blow 
come to the house for 
dinner. If you acci- 
dentally kill a cow, skin 
her and hang the hide 
in the barn. If the 
quail are scarce, kill a 
chicken or two, and if 
you can’t get any squir- 
rels kill a hog. 




















N 
G0 MEET HIM HE SEEMS 
LIKE TAIS ~ 


Standard. 


His Name Was 
Myrtle 


Three days _ later 
Goodwin, riding across 
the desert, perceived a 
horse approaching, and 
with a surge of feeling 
realized that it was 
Myrtle. 

—Chicago (Ill.) Post. 











Home Attractions 


W. J. CALLISON 
Everything That Makes 





—Sign on a Farm in 
Union Co. (Ken.) 


Dead Ones Invited 


Those interested in 
the cemetery will meet 
Tuesday. Others will 
stay at home as usual. 
—The Gwinetta (Ga.) 

Journal. 


Welcoming the 
New Doctor 


J. E. Anderson will 





~AND WHEN You | 
TALK TO.4f%y OVER 
. 5 THE PONE 


GE SEEMS 











next week fix up an un- 
dertaking room in his 
new location and put in a full line of 
coffins and caskets. He will also be 
ready to arrange for conducting funerals 
and embalming on short notice. We are 
informed that Tularosa is to have an- 
other doctor in the near future. 

The Tularosa (N. M.) Tribune. 


A New White Hope 


FOR SALE—Team weighing 2800; 
team weighing 3200; also driver weigh- 
ing 1050. 

—Adv. in Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal. 


Thirty All Told 


He was 78 years old, the father of 29 
children and a Civil War veteran. 
—Bentonville (Ark.) Sun. 


Which Is the Kettle? 


Notice. 
I will not be responsible for any bills 


24 


CiKE TAILS 


the Home Attractive 
House Furnishings — 
Jewelry — Undertaking 
and Embalming. 
—Adv. in Program 
Middlesboro (Ken.) 


? 


Regular Trippers 


John Mercer - still 
makes regular trips to 
Abe Brown’s. 

Elivia Smith makes 
regular trips to Tom 
Brown’s. Everybody is 











—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Mr. Potts and can do so hereafter. 
—(Adv.) Mrs. Frances Ports. 
Hamnibal (Mo.) Journal. 


Ticklish 


We don’t really fear death, but it will 
be embarrassing when St. Peter asks 
how we managed to run a Republican 


newspaper at Salem, Ark. 
—The Salem (Ark.) Sun. 


Susceptible Systems 


An epidemic of colds has struck town. 
Henry Bailey and Andy Daggett and 
two of Hepburn’s mules have it. 

—The Wardsville (Neb.) News. 


Water Mixer? 


WANTED—Married man to work on 
milk wagon. Must be neat, sober and 
industrious and a good mixer. 

—The Ottunwa (Iowa) Courier. 


looking for a_ belling 
soon. 

Clyde Ingalls makes regular trips to 
John Stroud’s. 

Ivory Jones makes regular trips to 
John Stroud’s. 

Zena Smith has become a regular vis- 
itor at the home of Cain Jones. 

Marion Sidmore makes regular trips 
to Oscar Lock’s. 

Hollie McCaster still makes regular 
trips to Tom Sheldon’s. 

Dorey Jordan still makes regular 
trips to Tom Locs’. 

—Waterly (Ohio) Watchman. 


Genuine Neutrality 


John and Heinz Walters are spend- 
ing a few weeks vacation at Laporte. 
John has a German police dog which 
he brought with him from Germany. 
Roy Reed refuses to permit him to stay 
in the Hotel barn because he does not 
understand English. 

—The Lockport (Pa.) News Item. 
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WINTON 
A Totally New SIX 








At A New Price, 


Excelling Quality--never before produced except in the biggest and most costly 
cars--is now, for the first time, obtainable in a car “ not quite so big”--and at a 
price hitherto impossible :--the New-Size Winton Six, at $2285. 


This car gives you everything that makes an automobile high-grade, good to look 
at, delightful to use, and creditable to own--even to that final note of quality, your 


own personally selected color scheme. 


Here are some of its Major Features: 


Motor—F amous Winton Six-Cylinder L-head 
motor. Bore, 3% inches. Stroke, 5), 
inches. Unit power plant, completely 
housed. 


Wheel Base—128 inches, eight inches 
shorter than the Model 21 Winton Six. 


Electric Features—Bijur starting and light- 
ing. Bosch ignition. 


Clutch—Five-pair dry-plate. 


Transmission —Selective sliding gears: four 
speeds ahead and one reverse. Direct on 
third. 

Steering —Left drive, with center control. 

Springs—Chrome vanadium. Semi-elliptical 
front. Three-quarter elliptical rear. Rear 
springs underslung. Dann oil-cushionized 
inserts in all springs. 

Wheels —W 00d or wire at purchaser’s option. 

Tires and Rims—36x4'/ inch tires on all 
wheels. Non-skid rear tires. Firestone 
demountable rims. 


Equipment—One-man top, silk mohair. 
Jiffy curtains. Power-driven tire pump. 


Plate-glass wind shield; both sections 
adjustable; upper for rain vision, lower 
for ventilation. Warner speedometer. 
Clock. Klaxon horn. 


Body—The American Beauty type,a creation 
that makes this a genuine pleasure car. 
Especially graceful in design, and the last 
word in comfort. Divided front seats 
without extra charge, if you desire them. 
Spacious doors on concealed hinges. 
Finest of coach leather. Information 
upon request about roadster, coupe, lim- 
ousine, and other bodies. 


Colors—To avoid the monotony of ears 
that lack distinction and individuality, 
we permit the widest range of color 
schemes on this ear. Each buyer may 
have his ear finished to suit his individual 
taste. Metal parts trimmed in nickel. 


Service —Buvers of this car will be entitled 
to the same thoro gratuitous service that 
is extended to buyers of the Model 21 
Winton Six. That means continuous 
satisfaction. 


Price —This car, which we term the Model 
21A, selis at $2285, f.o.b. Cleveland. 


Write for complete catalog. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 1? eee tann, onto 




















